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ENTRANCE TO THE BOYLSTON STREET SUBWAY, BOSTON. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS 


in Topsham, Maine, and went to sea on his 


NE of the interesting things at the Food 

Fair that has been in session in the Me- 
chanies Building, Boston, through October, is 
the exhibit of the Post Office Department that 
deals with the use of the parcel post in rural 
districts. Here visitors see both the large 
variety of articles that the parcel post will 
carry from the farm to the city, or from the 
city to the farm, and also the way in which 
the articles should be packed or wrapped for 
safe transportation. It is of little use for a 
shipper to try to send butter or eggs by parcel 
post unless he packs them properly. Since 
most of the visitors to the fair have been city 
people, one advantage of the exhibit has been 
to spread the knowledge of how the city house- 
wife can deal profitably with the farmer. 


& 


HE picture on this page shows the entrance 

to the Boylston Street subway, the latest 
addition to the underground transportation 
system of Boston. The subway begins near 
the junction of Beacon Street and Common- 
wealth Avenue, and extends to the south side 
of the Public Garden, where it joins the old 
subway, which has been in use about twenty 
years, and is the first that was built in this 
country. The new subway is about a mile and 
a half long. For much of its length it lies 
below Boylston Street. There are two stations, 
one at Massachusetts A venue and one at Copley 
Square. The total cost has been about $4, 500, - 
000; but since the people of the Back Bay 
district, and of Allston, Brighton, Newton, 
Watertown, and other places reached by the. 
cars that pass through the new subway, will 
save about fifteen minutes on each round trip 
to the heart of the city, the money may be 
regarded as well spent. 


& 





ORE than a thousand years ago the Chris- 
tian church established the custom of 
observing November ist as All Saints’ Day. 
The saints whose memory the church wished 
to honor were so numerous that it was impos- 
sible to set apart a day for each one. For 
several centuries the first Sunday after Easter 
had been devoted to commemorating the early 
martyrs of Christianity, but in the ninth cen- | 
tury Pope Gregory IV, in conformity with a 
local custom in Rome, established November 
ist as the day for the ceremony. Later, in 
England, the day became known as All-Hallows, 
or All-Hallowmas, or simply as Hallowmas. 
Hence the evening before became known as | 
Halloweven, or Halloween. 
Among the young people of the modern | 
world there is now little that is churchly in 
the observance of Halloween. The supersti- 
tions, legends and traditions, the games, pranks 
and frolies that we all associate with the night, 
are more a reminder of the pagan days, when 
the old Romans, or the Druids of the British 
Isles, held festival in honor of the close of the | 
harvest season. The common use of the apple, | 
for example, in connection with Halloween 
games probably descends from the Roman feast 
of Pomona, the goddess of fruit, whose festival | 
fell on November ist. And here in New Eng- | 
land, at least, what would Halloween be} 
without. the pumpkin? The picture on the! 
cover suggests many interesting things that are | 
likely to happen before the boy and his friends 
get through with the pumpkin that is disap- | 
pearing from the field. 
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HE greatest honor that a British soldier or | 

sailor can win is the Victoria Cross. The | 
opportunity to win it is open alike to the} 
highest officer or the youngest recruit—for such | 
is the democracy of valor. The decoration is | 
given sparingly ; otherwise its great distinction | 
would long since have been cheapened. One | 
of the few Americans who have ever won this | 
highly prized decoration, if not the only one, | 
was William Henry Harrison Seeley, who died | 
recently at his home in Dedham, Massachv- | 
setts, at the age of seventy-four. When he was 
fourteen years old, young Seeley left his home 
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uncle’s ship. In Chinese waters he wished to | 
go ashore to celebrate the Fourth of July, but 
his uncle refused to give him permission. The | 
boy therefore leaped overboard, and swam | 
ashore. It was so flagrant an act of disobedi- | 
ence that he did not dare to return to the ship, | 
and so enlisted in the English navy. As a} 
member of the crew of H. M. S. Borealis, he | 
took part in a charge against some hostile 
batteries on the coast of Japan. He was 
wounded, but kept on fighting. Under a severe 
fire, he rescued and carried back to the ship a 
severely wounded companion, for which coura- 
geous deed the British government bestowed 
on him the Victoria Cross. Thus the boy 
from the Maine farm, who ran away to sea, 
and then deserted his uncle’s ship, won his 
place on a deathless roll of heroes. Mr. Seeley 
spent his later years on a smal] Massachusetts 
farm ; but at the time of the golden jubilee of 
Queen Victoria, he went:to London to share 
in the high honors paid to those who had won 
the Victoria Cross in the service of the queen. 
& 


| open season on deer in Maine began 
October ist, and will continue until Decem- 
ber 15th. Moose hunting is legal only during 
November. Since northern Maine is the only 
region in this part of the country where big 
game survives in large numbers, the open 
season draws hunters from many states. Last 
year 2,172 nonresidents took out licenses, for 
which they paid $25 each, for the privilege of | 
hunting deer and moose in Maine. ‘The early | 
applications for licenses this fall indicated an | 
even larger number of nonresident hunters. | 
Of the residents themselves, no license is re- 
quired. Last year 5,754 deer and 92 moose | 
were reported as killed and shipped out of the | 
state. The numbers killed by residents, or by 
nonresidents who do not ship them, is neces- 
sarily only a matter of estimate, but it runs 
far into the thousands. For the protection of 
the game in the close season, and for the en- | 
forcement of the game laws during the open | 
season, Maine maintains a force of sixty 
wardens—a service that last year cost about 
$50,000. Moose have been decreasing in recent 





| years at such a rate that the commissioners 
|now urge a five years’ close time, to protect 


them from extinction. Every little while there 
is a story about the return of the caribou that 
used to be very numerous in the Maine woods, 
but the commissioners say that only a few have 


| been seen this year, and those few on the 
| northern border. 


There is no evidence of their 
return in any considerable numbers. 


® © 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 


NE of the best-known surgeons of old | 
Edinburgh was Alexander Wood, says 
Francis Watt in the ‘‘ Book of Edinburgh | 

Anecdote.’? Wood resembled greatly Sir James 
Stirling, the Provost, who was very unpopular 
because he opposed a scheme for the reform of 
the royal boroughs of Scotland. 


The two were not seldom mistaken for one 
another, and that once nearly had tragic 
results. An angry mob, under the mistaken 
impression that they had the Lord Provost, 
were dragging Wood to the edge of the North 
Bridge, with the loudly expressed intention of | 
throwing him over; but when he yelled above | 
the din, ‘‘I’m lang Sandy Wood; tak’ me to! 
a lamp and ye’ll see!’’ the crowd dissolved in 
shouts of laughter. 
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HOW TO CUT GLASS. 


HEN the household glass cutter is out 
of order, or is not to be found, try this 
expedient recommended by an exchange: 


Get a pail of cold water. Then take any 
iron implement that has a sharp edge, and heat 
it red-hot. ‘Then draw the sharp edge of the | 
heated iron across the glass where it is to be 
broken, and dip the under side of the glass in 
the water, when it will break at the line over 
which the hot iron passed, and leave a clean, 
straight cut. 





CRAZY BASEBALL 


15c. postpaid. Selective Supply Co, Box 314, Lynn, Mass. 








Buy the Varnish 
That Won’t Wear Off 


For floors, woodwork or furniture. 
Won’t turn white from water. 
Won’t blister, scratch or powder. 


NEW ENGLAND’S BEST 


FLOOR VARNISH 


Buy direct from our factory (largest in New 
England) and save $1.00a gallon. Write today. 
SPECIAL PRICE per gallon $2.50, net. 
Remember this is the BEST and PUREST 
Varnish made, and we guarantee satisfaction. 


NEW ENGLAND OIL, PAINT & VARNISH CO. 








Everett Station, Boston, Mass. Est. 1825. 











Grocer 


may be proud to 
sell you this 
coffee. 





You'll say you 
never bought 
such coffee for 


25 cents 


Delicious blend of fine Coffees hard to equal 
at the price and hard to excel at any price. 


“Silver Quarter ”’ 


The Coffee with a fine, thin, 
beautiful tumbler free in every 
can. No coupon scheme, no 
bother to get the tumbler — it’s 
there when you open the can. 





Ask your grocer for “Silver ae 
Quarter” Coffee and collect a FREE 
set of these beautiful tumblers. In every can. 





, SWAIN, EARLE & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 











In Days of Old \io=s 


baking day was a day of 
importance. Theold brick 
oven was heated up, and 
the loavesof bread and the 
mince pies that camefrom 
it became famous. Brick- 
oven days are gone by, 
but thanks to somebody's 
foresight in preserving, 
the recipe for = 


Grandmother’s Mince Meat 


it’s still possible to have the good old-fash- 
ioned mince pies. A l(c. package makes one 
large or two small pies, and you'll say it’s the 
best ten cents’ worth you ever bought. 


ee 


Try this Apple Jelly—made from sound, clean 

apples and sugar, nothing else. Made in the 
q clean, painstaking, old- 
fashioned way. Use for 
tarts, jelly cake, jelly 
sandwich, etc. 

Always in glass jar, 10 cts. 


Grandmother’s 
Pure Apple Jelly 


Made by the makers of 
GRANDMOTHER'S PURE 
FRUIT MARMALADE. 
If your grocer forgets the 
first time, ask again. 























SAWYER’S 


CRYSTAL 


~AMMONIA 


A great help in the 
laundry. Loosens the 
dirtand doesaway with 
a lot of the rubbing. 


10c. and 25c. 
Bottles 


Sold by Grocers. 


Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., 
88 Broad St., Boston. 





















SAWYER’S 


CRYSTAL 


BLUE 


Makes white clothes 
whiter and colored fab- 
rics brighter. 





The People’s Choice 
Sor 56 Years. 





5e., 10ce. and 15c. 


In Sprinkling Top 
Bottles. 


















j Fresh Air Without Draft 


Fresh air is as necessary as food or clothing. 
Have a constant supply, without a draft, 
- in bedeoom or office. 









a Pat. apl'd for. 


‘AFT VENTILATOR 


shoots fresh air up the window pane and draws out foulness 
without draft. Inconspicuous. Put in window without nails or 
screws. Made of soli ss, handsomely finished in oxidized 
copper. Used by Johns Hopkins Hospital, Enoch Pratt Li- 
brary, Baltimore, etc., including hundreds of homes. Size 1 
fits any window 24 to 36 in. wide, $2.50 ; size 2 fits any window 
80 to 52 in., $3.60. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. Money 
back if not satisfied. Booklet FREE. Reference: Union Trust 
Co., Baltimore. Order today. 


No-Draft Ventilator Co., 530 Union Trust Bldg., Balto., Md. 











It’s Good Eating 


Good in itself, and makes every- 
thing you eat with it taste good. 
Try it. 


“Penolia” 


Pure Peanut Butter. Has led the 
market for 15 years. 

14 Ib. glass jar, 25 cents 
If your grocer hasn’t it, send his 
mame and 25c. for this full-sized 
jar by parcel post. 











. Nut Products Co., New Haven, Conn. 











Important 3 


The Matter of Toilet Paper. 
Both comfort and health are 
flected by it. lis selecti 










le is as 
important as the choice of soap. 
People who know and care use 


Handifold 


Toilet Paper 


A fine, soft, sanitary tissue 
made from only fresh, new, 
clean paper stock. Ask for it. 


Always 
One 







Sheec 
Hanging 































ee: 3 Packages 25c. ‘Post’ 
No waste. Nickeled Hanger included Free. 
HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., Selling Agents, 
88 Broad Street, Boston. 
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Burrill s 


Tooth 


Powder 


For those whose teeth are near together. 
Cleanses so thoroughly it works its way to all 
parts of the tooth enamel, and leaves the 
mouth clean, sweet and refreshed. 25 cents. 
Powder form in large glass bottles—or in paste 
form in tubes. New England Laboratory Co., 
Lynn, Mass. 





Water Supply 
for FARMS 


Country Homes 


Send for descriptive Catalog D 
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BOSTON, MASS. 
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No. A 3 


Rugby Football : 


With Lacing Needle. 


Given to Companion subscribers only for 4) 
one new solicited subscription and 50 cents @ 
extra ; or sold for $1.50. In either case we 
will deliver free anywhere in the U.S. re 





Made of strong leather, dressed with 
Special reference to its durability. Regula- 
tion size and thoroughly stitched with @ 
waxed thread. The bladder is of the best @ 
rubber. A Steel Lacing Needle included. @ 
If an Inflater is desired, include 25c. extra. 9 


ADDRESS ORDERS TO 0 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. ° 
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HE smoke, stealing 
bs steadily up from the 

lowlands, spread 
through the woods. 
Through the midst of it, 
Bobs tried to fight her 
way to safety. The 
smoke choked her, set her 
heart to beating wildly, 
and stung her eyes. At 
the end of the bridle reins 
the horse held back per- 
sistently, but she dragged 
him along and urged him 
on by rein and pleading 
word. 

It was a miserable pre- 
dicament. She was won- 
dering with all her heart 
and mind how she could 
get out of it; presently 
she began to wonder what 
people would say when 
she did not return. 
‘*They always say good 
things of you after you 
are gone,’’ she told her- 
self. Then she wished 
that there were some 
way of letting them know 
that she would like Molly 
Rutherford to have her 
enameled watch. And 
she regretted that she had 
not more often remem- 
bered the things her 
mother had told her, and 
that she had not given in 
to Bunny now and again. 

They would miss her— 
she had no doubt of that; 
but she was certainly 
pathetically young to-— 

That thought was too much 
for her! She was not going to 
submit tamely to perishing in 
this fire. With this stupid horse 
holding back at every step, she 
would never escape without 
help. Although it was almost 
impossible that anyone should 
hear her, with all the strength 
of her young voice, with all the strength born 
of fear and desperation, she shouted: 

**Hoo-hoo-0-0-00 !’’ 

She listened; again she shouted. This time 
—was that an answering shout? 

‘* Hoo-hoo-00-000!’? Once more she called; 
and now there was no doubt that she heard an 
answering cry. 

‘*Where a-a-are you?’’ some one shouted in 
the distance. 

She called again, and then waited where she 
was, choking and gasping, but with a feeling of 
relief and joy surging through her. Presently | 
she heard some one come crashing through the 
woods, and in another moment a young man 
emerged from the smoke; he was young and 
tall; his coat was torn by his dash through 
the branches; his hair was tousled, and his 
laughing face bore a scratch or two. 

“*T say,’’ he cried, ‘‘you’ve given us all a 
good old scare! I’m Harvey Grayson. Your 
sister and Mr. Crockett came up to the farm, 
and said you would be along in a minute or 
two. Then we saw the smoke, and you didn’t 
come—and, I say, you did shake us up a bit!’’ 


It was a thoroughly frightened and rather | 


penitent Bobs whom Harvey led to safety and 
out to his own house. 

There two old men had just finished putting 
together, bit by bit, a curious story, for Mr. 
John had found the man whom he helped on 
his way that stormy night in the winter of ’63. 
But because Bobs was pale and tired after her 
unhappy experience in the woods, the details 
of the story remained for a while untold. 
Bobs wanted her mother; if the truth were 
told, she wanted. to snuggle up in some com- 
fortable corner away from everyone and have 
a good cry. She had been very glad that she 
could show to her rescuer’s admiring eyes a 
courageous face unmarked by tears; but no 
one could go on being courageous forever! 

Harvey Grayson took them back to Green- 
wood in the small automobile that he called his 
“‘maid of all work.’”? They whirled over the 
roads, through the region of smoke, across the 
lower valley, in a fraction of the time it had 
taken them to traverse it with horses. On the 
way they passed several parties of men going 
out to fight the fire. 

“It will not be a big one,’? young Mr. 
Grayson assured them. ‘‘There is no wind, 
and the Weather Bureau reports rain for to- 
night. Easy enough to hold the fire in check 
until then, even if they do not get it out at 


Copyright, 1914, by Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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DRAWN BY CLARA ELSENE PECK 


DOCTOR CRAWFORD ANNOUNCED THAT 


prevent such waste altogether. ’’ 

But the shock and strain had its effect upon 
Bobs. When she got home her father put her | 
to bed, and for a month she was under his | 
professional care. 


the scholastic honors of the family,’’ said the 
doctor, when for three or four weeks Bobs had 
grown more and more pale. 

‘“*Q daddy!’’ she had protested. ‘‘Don’t 
| keep me out of school when I have only a few 
more weeks! Why, I am president of my | 
| class —’’ 

‘*And my patient,’’ said the doctor, firmly. 

So, apparently, Bobs was to have one more 
thrilling experience—that of being the family | 
invalid. 





said one day to Harvey Grayson. 

That young man had suddenly formed a habit 
of coming almost daily in his ‘‘maid of all 
work’’ to South Wickham ; he smilingly ignored 
all questions about what was happening to his 


a natural well of gasoline on his place. 


Bobs. ‘‘You have no idea how popular you 
are until you get on the sick list. ’’ 

‘*Isn’t there any other way of finding out 
how much people like you? Because I should 
very much like to know —’’ 

‘‘Oh, don’t be silly !’’ said Bobs, scornfully 
answering his words and look with as much 
encouragement as he had yet been able to get. 

But it was quite true that what Bobs had 


impressed upon her; its final conclusive evi- 
dence came in a telegram from the colonel, 
announcing that he would arrive in South 
Wickham on one of the last days of May, ‘‘to 
help brother John take care of that monkey. ’’ 

‘Just the thing!’’ Doctor Crawford de- 
clared. ‘‘We’ll show South Wickham such a 
Memorial Day celebration as it has never 
seen |’? 

And true to his words, the good doctor 
roused the enthusiasm of the town so effect- 
ively that the morning of May 30th found the 
village band practicing on the Common, the 
school children assembling, dressed in white 
and carrying baskets of lilacs and other blos- 
soms, a line of vehicles already hitched along 





‘*We shall have to let Abundance carry off | 


‘**You just ought to try it yourself,’’ she | 


crops at home, and whether he had discovered | 


‘*You just ought to try it yourself,’’ said | 


been pleased to call her popularity was being | 


the church hitching rail and in the sheds | 
behind the town hall, and—for the day was | get a leave of absence and start for home, and | grandson Frankie, what knows about dat li’)’ 
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quite another for him to 
reach his destination. I 
well remember the night 
when I sought shelter in 
a deserted cottage off the 
main road. I remember 
that when a man with a 
lantern came up to the 
place, I prepared to sur- 
render myself, for I had 
been without food for 
some time, and was un- 
able to go on. But I 
had found a friend. He 
brought me food, and 
directed me to a safer 
hiding place, where I 
might lie hidden until 
the scouting parties 
should have passed on. 
‘*Mr. Crockett has told 
you about the church. I 
believe these young ladies 
could tell you more; but 
that must wait until an- 


other time. I remember 
that I found it rarely 
interesting. I found in 


the vestry room cases of 
silver that had been the 
gift of Charles and his 
queen, and one splendid 
flagon, inscribed as hav- 
ing been the gift of Queen 
Anne. Next morning I 
looked over the old 
church registers, and soon 
I became completely ab- 
sorbed in births and mar- 
riages and deaths, which 
had been faithfully kept 
since the earliest days of 
the colony. 

“My reading was disturbed 
by the pounding of hoofs on the 
road outside, and I took refuge 
in a space under the pulpit. But 
the passing of the soldiers set 
me thinking. Mr. Crockett had 
told me that the church had 
long been without a rector, and 
that services were seldom held 


once. In a few years we shall know how to | supremely theirs—a little group of white-haired | there; he had even remarked that the prop- 


men in blue uniforms, with small cotton flags | erties of the church should, perhaps, be taken 


in their hands. 
their chaplain, the Rev. Mr. Grayson. 
the men had all exchanged greetings, they | 
| started off toward the doctor’s house—with | 
the measured step of fifty years ago; and if it 
lacked something of its former spring and 


quickness, their hearts lacked nothing of their | 
| records and treasures, I realized their great 


| earlier enthusiasm. 
The doctor and_his guests awaited them on 
| the piazza; and when the men in blue had 
| shaken hands with the two Southerners, Doctor 
Crawford announced that Mr. John Crockett 
had something to say. 
| So Mr. John, with his shy little smile, told | 
how he had met their chaplain during those | 
| troubled times of ’63. With simple, earnest 
words, he made them see the stormy night, 
| the little house in the woods, the scouting par- 
ties of riders in gray, the church in its neglected 
churchyard amid the deserted homes of an 
earlier generation. 
| And when he had finished, Mr. Grayson 
took up the tale, and spoke not only to the old 
| soldiers, but to the company of younger people 
who were listening breathlessly to this curious 
story of a time that was old before they were 
born. 


The centre of the group was | |to a place of safety until the war should 
When | | be over. 


When I expressed wonder at their 
| having been left at any time in a building so 
| seldom used, Mr. Crockett had replied, with 
smiling assurance, that thefts were unknown 
thereabouts. 

‘*Nevertheless, when I had inspected those 


value, and I felt it my duty somehow to place 
them in security. I felt that as a clergyman of 
the church and something of an antiquarian, I 
had most providentially been sent there. Yet 
what to do with those rare treasures I knew 
not. 

‘* Later in the day a second party of 
| soldiers came along, and entered the church 
to rest. From my hiding place I could hear 
their talk of impending fighting, and ‘I 
well knew by that time that war brings 
fire and looting in its wake. Beyond a 


| doubt, those boxes must be put in a place of 


safety. 

‘*When I was in hiding, I found that the 
negroes, in some mysterious fashion, always 
became aware of my presence. So it was at 
that time. An old colored man, white-haired 
|and bent, came to the church that night with 


| The colonel, wearing a uniform that had | an offering of corn bread—a mighty welcome 
| offering it was, too. 


never been seen in South Wickham before, 
stood within the doorway, as if he felt himself 
something of an alien, even to-day; he was 
frowning ferociously—that frown which with 
him was always a signal of emotion. Mrs. 


cofonel’s; and it was a rarely striking group 
that they looked upon. 

The white-haired men in blue sat in the 
large armchairs or along the piazza railing; a 
dozen younger men and girls stood on the steps 
or leaned against the pillars; a few little chil- 
dren in white looked up with serious eyes of 
wonder—those eyes of a child who listens to a 
tale of ancient heroes; and, facing them all, 
side by side as friends, stood John Crockett 
and the chaplain. 

‘‘T had been four days and four nights on 
the way,’’ the chaplain said, ‘‘hiding in ditches 
and hayricks, threading my way between out- 
posts and scouting parties. I had crossed the | 





Baltimore. 


But it was one thing for a man to | 


Crawford stood with her arm through the} 


‘** *Ts youa friend of Marse Abr’am Lincum ?’ 
he asked. 

** *No,’ I told him, ‘not a personal friend; 
but I am on his side.’ 

‘* *Well, marster,’ said the old man, ‘I reckon 
you cain’t help being jest a plain Yankee, no 


|more dan I kin help being a plain nigger. 


But I sure does hope before I die to set eyes 
on somebody what have seen Marse Abr’am 
Lineum |’ 

‘*T talked with that old darky for quite a 
while, and told him all that I had ever heard 
of Lincoln. At last I confided in him my fears 
for the church’s valuables, and asked whether 
he did not know of some safe hiding place. 
He thought for a moment; then, drawing me 
to the church door, he pointed across the moon- 
lit fields to where a great oak tree towered 
above its fellows. 


‘* *Right over yonder, marster,’ he said, 


Potomac in a fishing vessel, and was trying to | |a 1i’l’ room dug outen de ground whar folks 
work my way to Annapolis or Washington or | used to hide in time of trouble. 


I reckon dey 
ain’t nobody alive, ’ceptin’ me and my li’!’ 
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room; and I’s got one foot in de grave, and 
Frankie won’t tell.’ 

‘‘ Accordingly, with the old man’s ‘help, I 
carried those three boxes to a place of safety, : 
and before morning went on my way. 

‘*T meant to go back, some day, and restore 
the treasures to the church people of that 
neighborhood ; but when I got away I realized 
that I did not know in what part of the 
country the church was. It would have meant 
a long and expensive search, and times were 
very hard. Besides, over there in Greenwood, 
I had a little motherless boy, and the cares of 
a parish. So the years passed; and you all 
know, friends and comrades, how quickly they 
pass when our heads are white. 

‘*Yet when Mr. Crockett, a month or so ago, 
brought me the little packet of letters and locks 
of hair, and a faded photograph of my young 
bride, —the same little packet that had dropped 
from my pocket on the night I hid the church 
treasures,—why, it all came back to me so that 
it seemed like only yesterday! 

‘‘Only yesterday! And yet so many healing 
hours and days and years have mercifully 
passed since then that the bitterness is gone, 
the old wounds are all but forgotten, and we 
who were enemies are brothers. ’’ 

The chaplain was all unaware of the tears 
that were streaming down his cheeks; and the 
colonel, as if irresistibly drawn forward, had 
come from the doorway and was standing by 
his side. As the tale ended, he laid his hand 
on the chaplain’s shoulder. For a full minute 
no one spoke. 





Then the colonel drew from its sheath at his 
side asword. Heheld it on his 
open palms and looked intothe 
faces of those old men in blue. 

‘*Marse Robert’s sword, ’’ 
he said, clearing his throat. 
‘*He gave it to me after Bull 
Run —’’ 

Every veteran there rose to 
his feet and took off his hat. 
They crowded forward, in 
order to see better the sword 
that Lee had worn. One or 
two laid their hands upon its 
blade. 

‘*T was wounded at Gettys- 
burg,’’ said one, presently. 

‘*T fought at Chancellors- 
ville, ’’ another said. 

A third drew a folded yel- 
low paper from his breast 
pocket. ‘‘This,’’ he said, ‘‘is 
a letter signed by Abraham 
Lincoln. ’’ 

Only for an instant did the 
colonel hesitate; then he passed his sword to 
one of the veterans, took off his own hat, and 
held out his hand for the letter. He opened 
and read it; and as he returned it to the man 
whose pride and treasure it was, he said, ina 
voice that shook : 

‘*Tf he had only lived! If he—had only— 
lived!” 

It was Mr. John who broke the tension of 
the scene. 

‘*Let us pay tribute to our dead,’’ he said, 
passing one arm through the colonel’s and the 
other through Chaplain Grayson’s. 

But it was the colonel who, spoke the final 
word. ‘*Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘our dead. Ours!’ 

And so arm in arm they led the way, those 
three old men—one still proudly wearing the 
gray, one in memorial blue, and one who had 
not fought, but who, perhaps, had suffered 
most of all. 

Along the village street they marched, with 
the little company of veterans following behind 
them. In the rear came the young men and 
girls, and the little flower-laden children, and 
the village people, who had set aside their 
habitual tasks, in order to pay respect to the 
dead who had made possible the happy life 
of to-day. Along the village street, past the 
Common, and up the hill to the quiet place of 
graves—on and up they marched. 


“HE TOLD ME 
MONEY,” SAID 


‘*There seems to be a good deal more in life 
than you’d think,’’ said Bobs, with a whim- 
sical little smile. 

They were the last to come down the hill, 
she and Harvey Grayson, whose eyes had rested 
upon her all the morning. He had thought 
her very beautiful when her cheeks had been 
wet with tears, which fear for her own safety 
had not been able to set there. 

Dr. Jack Rutherford, hearing of the unusual 
events that were to mark this Memorial Day, 
and having, perhaps, other reasons of his own, 
had come on a flying visit to South Wickham; 
Bunny had taken him off for a climb, so that 
he might view her valley from the mountain; 
yet, for once, Bobs did not miss her twin. She 
was not even aware of the pause that preceded 
her companion’s reply. 

‘*Yes,’’ he said, at last, ‘‘there does seem to 
be a good deal in life. Things men have fought 
for, things men have died for, things—more’s 
the pity!—that women have wept for. But 
there’s work and play, and—something else, 
isn’t there, Bobs ?’’ 

But Bobs was not yet ready to answer that 
question. ‘‘Don’t be silly!’’ she said. 

And with that answer Harvey Grayson had 
to be satisfied for a while. 

THE END. 
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TIL David Holbrook of Hydetown 
became too old and feeble to travel, he 
used to come through our neighborhood 

four times a year to buy cattle. One December, 
a good many years ago, Holbrook stopped at 
our farm. Father happened to have a surplus 
of live stock and a shortage of hay, and was 
glad to sell twenty head of cattle to the dealer. 
I guess Holbrook drove a rather hard bargain, 
for he was a shrewd buyer; at any rate, he 
purchased the cattle for $740. He paid $100 
down to bind the bargain. 

‘*T don’t want these steers till the first week 
in January, Mr. Bliss,’’ said Holbrook, when 
father had taken the money. ‘‘ You can drive 
them over to me any time that week, and get 
your money. ’’ 

‘*But I’m short of hay,’’ father protested. 
‘*T don’t want to feed them two weeks longer. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, hay is cheap—buy some!’’ said the 
drover, laughing. ‘‘I can’t take them till 
then.’’ 

He remained firm in his refusal, and at last 
father reluctantly consented to keep the cattle 
two weeks longer. 

When the time came to drive the cattle to 
Holbrook’s farm, the task unexpectedly fell 
upon us three boys, for father 
was confined to the house by 
an attack of pleurisy. 

‘*Hustle them along, and 
get back before dark,’’ he 
said, as we were eating break- 
fast. ‘‘Be sure he pays you 
the right amount, —$640,— 
and don’t lose any of it, 
Joe,’’ he added, addressing 
my elder brother. ‘‘Stop at 
Powers’ on your way home 
and get another load of hay— 
don’t forget that. ’’ 

Lizzie, our little sister, who 
was seven or eight years old, 
was crying because mother 
had refused to let her go with 
us. We boys promised to take 
good care of her, but appar- 
ently our pleas had no effect. 
However, when we were 
ready to start, a quarter of 
an hour later, ‘Lizzie bounded 
out of the house and came running after us, 
for mother had at last given her consent. 

Lizzie climbed into the sleigh beside me. 
We had a hay rigging on the bobs, with plenty 
of robes and blankets. 

Joe and Tom walked ahead and, with the 
help of our dog, Shep, drove the cattle; Lizzie 
and I followed with the sledge. We boys were 
to take turns in driving the steers; but my 
brothers declared that they were warmer on 
foot, and so, for most of the way, I stayed in 
the sledge with Lizzie. 

We had a sixteen-mile drive before us, the 
last six miles of which was through a rough 
country known locally as the 
‘*Bad Lands.’? It was a 
broken region, heavily wooded 
except in the neighborhood 
of Hydetown, and rather 
sparsely settled. On the edge 
of it toward our home was 
the disreputable hamlet called 
‘*Tophet. ’” 

That really was not the 
name of the place; on the 
county map that hung in our 
hall, it was called Jericho 
Four Corners; but everyone 
in that part of the country, 
except the inhabitants of the 
hamlet themselves, called it 
Tophet. 

Al Bates was the ‘‘king of 
Tophet,’’ and was said to 
have sixteen children, all 
grown up, and all as worth- 
less as their father. Then 
there were the Minches and the Putneys, who | 
were almost as bad. The hamlet consisted of | 
a store,—which was really a groggery,—a 
blacksmith shop, and a dozen or fifteen tumble- 
down cabins. Some of the dilapidated build- 
ings faced the two roads, and others stood in 
irregular groups in the weed-grown fields. 
Respectable people gave the place a wide 
berth, unless they were actually obliged to go 
there. The sheriff visited it oftener than 
anyone else. 

We made fairly good time with our cattle. 
There were about eight inches of snow on the 
ground, with a good path in the road. That 
made it easy to drive the cattle, for they had 
no temptation to stray; and all went well until 
we came to Tophet. There half a dozen mon- 
grel curs, urged on by a group of boys on the 
steps of the store, rushed at Shep, and drove 
him into the woods. The boys then snowballed 
us, and finally began to pelt the steers. 

We did not retaliate in any way, —that would 
have been the height of folly in such a lawless 


TO GET THE 
MY BROTHER. 





SHOUTING IMPRECATIONS, 
THE MAN FELL BACKWARD. 


control and frightened by the shower of snow- 
balls, ran into a wood road beyond the hamlet, 
and soon the whole herd became scattered. 

If the Tophetites had followed us, I doubt 
whether we ever could have 3 
collected the cattle; but the 
boys contented themselves with 
shouting abuse after us; and 
finally Shep crept back and | 
helped us gather the animals. 
We were delayed for more than 
an hour by the mishap, and the 
pelting made the steers so nerv- 
ous that for the rest of the 
trip we had difficulty in driving 
them. 

Lizzie was so mucli afraid of 
the Bates family, of whom she 
had heard dreadful tales, that 
when we had come in sight of 
the hamlet, she had hidden her- 
self under the robe at my feet. 
Thus she escaped observation, 
and that proved a fortunate 
thing for us later. 

We had hoped to reach Hyde- 
town by noon, but we did not 
arrive in the village until almost 
twoo’clock. Then it took some 
time to yard the animals and 
to settle with Holbrook. The drover owed 
father $640 for the cattle; he started to write 
a check for that amount, when Joe demurred. 
‘*He told me to get the money,’’ said my 
brother, shyly but stoutly. 

‘*A check is safer for a boy to carry,’’ Hol- 


draft—no bank would charge you exchange for 
cashing that. ’’ 

Joe shook his head. ‘*There isn’t any bank 
nearer than this one,’’ he replied, ‘‘and we 
don’t want to make a second trip to get the 
money. Besides, I’ve got to pay for some hay 
on the way home.’’ 

‘* All right,’? Holbrook agreed. ‘* You’d 
better have a bank started up your way; it 
would be safer and more convenient. ’”’ 

He made the check payable to himself, drew 
the cash, and turned it over to Joe, who put 
it into a big leather wallet that he slipped 
into a pocket of his coat. Then, after we 
had had luncheon at a restaurant, we started 
for home. 

Two miles out we stopped at Jeff Powers’ 
farm and got a load of hay. When we started 
on again it was almost dark, and before we 
turned into the-dismal road through the Bad 
Lands, we lighted a lantern and hung it from 
the ladder in front of the load. 

We were all a little nervous; no one liked 
the vicinity of Tophet after nightfall, especially 
if he had money with him. However, we went 
through the Bad Lands without meeting or 
seeing anyone, and at last 
came to Tophet. 

By that time it was pitch 
dark, and there were no street 
lamps in the village. In order 
to avoid attracting attention, 
Tom got down and extin- 
guished the lantern; and as 
an afterthought, to save Shep 
from being molested, he took 
the dog in his arms and 
handed him up tome. Lizzie 
nestled in a hole in the hay, 
and Joe covered her with a 
robe. After Tom climbed 
back, we started ahead. 

We trotted the horses by the 
cluster of wretched buildings. 
Half a dozen lights twinkled 
dimly behind dingy panes, 
but most of the houses were 
dark. We did not see a soul. 

When we had passed that 

| unpleasant neighborhood, our spirits rose. We 
| still had ten miles to go, and could not hope 
‘to reach home before nine o’clock or later; 
but the road was good and our stout horses 
were willing. It seemed to us that we had 
no further cause for worry; and we began to 
sing. 

We descended the long hill to the causeway 
that crosses Black Creek swamp, and were 
making a great deal of noise if not much 
melody, when, just beyond the foot of the 
slope, where the road ran between dense 
thickets, our horses suddenly came to a stop, 
and we dimly saw a half dozen men surround- 
ing the sleigh, some of whom were holding the 
horses’ heads. 

‘*You climb down from there!’ one of the 
men ordered. ‘‘One at a time, and be quick 
about it!’’ 

Tom went first, for the man had reached up 
and seized him by his foot. I was driving, 
and, before I climbed down, I wrapped the 
lines round the handle of a pitchfork that was 














HE BEGAN TO SEARCH 
OUR POCKETS. 





thrust deep into the hay. As I did so, I saw 
Joe make a quick, furtive movement. I learned 
later that he was passing the wallet into Lizzie’s 
hands under the robe. 

Then Joe followed me, and we three boys 
lined up before the men who had stopped 
us. 

‘*Now, we want that money !’’ said the man 
who had spoken before. He seemed to be the 


community, —but hurried on as fast as we could | leader, and we strongly suspected that he 
go. Some of the steers, freed from the dog’s | was Al Bates, although we could not see his 


face. 

‘*What money?’’ Joe asked, with surprising 
coolness. 

‘*The price of those steers,’’ said the man, 
in an ugly tone. ‘‘Now, don’t 
try to lie to us—we know you’ ve 
got it, and we’re going to have 
it! Understand ?’’ 

‘*Huh!’’ said Joe, boldly. I 
was proud of him, although I 
then had no idea what he had 
done with the purse.. ‘‘Dave 
Holbrook pays with checks, and 
there’s a post office in Hyde- 
town. You don’t suppose any- 
one’d be fool enough to carry 
money through Tophet after 
dark, do you?’’ 

Evidently the man believed 
Joe, for he ripped out an oath. 
But.-at that, another and much 
smaller man stepped forward, 
and began to search our pock- 
ets. He had a lantern, over 
the globe of which, except for 
a@ narrow space, brown paper 
had been pasted. We caught 
several glimpses of his face, 
but we did not know him. 

He turned our pockets inside 
out, and took what trinkets we possessed, 
including a silver watch that Grandmother 
Hopkins had given to Joe; but he found no 
money, except a silver half dollar that he 
took from Tom. Next, he pulled off our 
overcoats, and felt up and down their lin- 


brook declared ; ‘‘or I’ll buy you a New York | ings. 


‘*It may be up on top of the hay,’’ one 
of the gang suggested; and my heart sank, 
for I guessed that Joe had-left it somewhere 
there. 

**Go up and see,’’ the small man said. 

The fellow swung himself to the tongue, and 
started up the ladder. As he reached the top, 
Shep, who had kept perfectly quiet until then, 
leaped forward with a snarl, and bit him in 
the face. The dog had had some unpleasant 
encounters with the Tophetites, and he would 
growl if he saw one a quarter of a mile 
away. 

Shouting imprecations, the man fell back- 
ward upon the horses’ hips and rolled to the 
ground ; and at the same time, the frightened 
team started to run. In spite of the heavy 
load, they went fast, and in a moment the 
darkness swallowed them up. Several of the 
gang ran after them, and one man fired a pistol 
two or three times, presumably at the horses; 
but, if so, he did not hit them. 

At that moment, sleigh bells sounded clearly 
on the summit of the hill behind us, and the 
robbers disappeared into the swamp; they 
left us behind, but took our overcoats with 
them. 

Although not more than a couple of minutes 
had elapsed: since our team had run away, we 
could not hear the horses’ feet, for the snow 
muffled the sound. We feared that the load 
had overturned and that Lizzie might be in- 
jured, and we hurried up the road at top speed. 
On the summit of the low hill beyond the 
swamp, we heard the runners creaking as the 
sledge rushed down the farther slope. We 
shouted, and kept on until we were almost 
breathless, but it seemed to be going faster than 
we could run. 

Then a sleigh that contained two men and 
a woman caught up with us, and we tumbled 
aboard, after we had hastily explained what 
had happened. The driver sent his horses for- 
ward at arun. In less than a quarter of a 
mile we overtook the team. We need not 
have been so greatly alarmed, for Lizzie had 
crawled to the reins, and was driving. She 
said that she had planned to stop for help at 
a farmhouse that was just ahead. 

We were cold without our overcoats, and for 
the rest of the way home we ran beside the 
load, in order to keep warm. In two hours 
we reached the farm, and turned the money 
over to father. 

The next day we swore out warrants, and 
went, with a sheriff’s posse, to Tophet. W: 
found our overcoats in the swamp, and from: 
there tracked the robbers to a parallel road on 
the south, where we lost the trail. We could 
find no trace of Joe’s watch, or of anything 
else that the thieves had taken from ou! 
pockets. 

In fact, we had no proof against anyone. 
except the man whom-Shep had bitten. H« 
tried to explain how he had got his scarred 
cheek and wrenched back, but the county cour! 
convicted him without much difficulty, and 
gave him a prison sentence. We failed to iden- 
tify anyone else with sufficient positivenes= 
even to secure indictments. 

Tophet continued in its evil courses until 9 
railway was built through that part of the 








country half a dozen years later. The steel 
rails, somehow, seemed to let in the light 
of civilization, and the lovers of darkness 
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EFORE the American colonies achieved 
B independence, they could have no foreign 
trade. The mother country kept that as 
a perquisite for herself. But when the Revo- 
lutionary War was over and the colonies had 
become independent, they began to look abroad 
for opportunities to exchange their products 
with those of foreign countries. That was the 
more necessary, because, with the recognition 
of their independence, one door through which 
much profitable trade had come and gone was 
closed to them,—the door of the West Indies, 
—sister colonies before, foreign territory now. 
The British East Indies also were closed 
against American ships. The only door open 
to trade with China was held by the native 
‘*Hong’’ merchants of Canton; and the Span- 
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iards and Portuguese, the Dutch and the Eng- 
lish arrogated the right to trade with them. 

Congress ratified the preliminary treaty of 
peace with Great Britain on April 11, 1783, 
and the definite treaty was signed by the rep- 
resentatives of both powers on September 3, 
1783. But the British government lost no 
time in declaring a commercial war against 
the victorious Confederation. By an order in 
Council of July 2, 1783, the trade between 
the American States and the British West 
India Islands was confined to British-built 
ships, owned and navigated by British sub- 
jects. This compelled a readjustment of 
American industry, for ships had been the 
chief manufactured export of the colonies. 
More than one-third of the tonnage used in 
British commerce before the war was of 
American construction. For nicety of work- 
manship the paim had been awarded to Phila- 
delphia, but nowhere could ships be built so 
cheaply as at Boston. 


“THE EMPRESS OF CHINA.” 


F the shipbuilding of the North Atlantic sea- 
board was to be preserved, it was evidently 
necessary that the United States should have 

a foreign trade. It may be because tea had 
become an article of general use, against the 
importation of which, by way of England, 
there were frugal as well as sentimental 
objections, that China became the objective 
point of the first foreign venture of American 
citizens after the conclusion of peace. 

Some merchants of New York and Philadel- 
phia, recognizing that the markets of. America 
must have tea, purchased a ship, christened 
her The Empress of China, and fitted her out 
for a voyage to Canton. She sailed from New 
York on Washington’s Birthday, 1784, less 
than three months after the British evacuation 
of the city, and arrived in Canton in August. 
According to our ideas to-day, she was not 
much of a ship, for she was only 360 tons, 
carpenter’s measurement, although she carried 
nine officers and thirty-four men before the 
mast. Ginseng formed the principal part of 
the cargo, which was to be bartered for such 
products of China as might be salable here. 

Ginseng is probably the most remarkable 

article of commerce known to the world. It is 
a root of the botanical genus Panaz ; the name 
‘‘ginseng,’’ which is a phonetic rendering of 
the printed Chinese character for ‘‘man,’’ is 
derived from the fact that the shape of this root 
somewhat resembles the form of aman. There 
is no evidence that ginseng has any medicinal 
properties whatever, yet there are simple 
forms of prepared ginseng that are literally 
worth their weight in gold. The American 
variety, botanically known as Panazx quin- 
quefolium (five-leaved) was discovered in the 
Province of Quebec, near Montreal, in 1716. 
it resembled the Chinese species so closely 
that an extensive export trade in wild roots 
soon followed its introduction into China. 
Evidently, it was the first product thought of 
as a cargo for The Empress of China to take 
with her to Canton. 
It is suggestive of the easy and natural way 
in which the soldiers of the Revolutionary War 
resumed peaceful vocations that the supercargo | 
of The Empress of China should have been 
Maj. Samuel Shaw, who had been aide-de- 
camp on the staff of Major General Knox. 
Shaw was the son of a Boston merchant, and 
was enrolled in the Continental army, just 
after he reached man’s estate, in December, 
1775. After his eight years’ service, to the 
value of which General Washington bore flat- 
tering testimony, he took the direction of our 
first commercial venture in Asia. 

Major Shaw, who three years later became 
the first consul of the United States at Canton, 
kept a journal of the voyage of The Empress 





of China. He notes the indulgent treatment 


vanished one by one. To-day the village, 
known by another and a better name, is as 


respectable as any in the state. 
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that the Chinese accorded to their visitors, and 
he says that they ‘‘styled us the new people; 
and when, by the map, we conveyed to them 
the idea of the extent of our country, with its 
present and increasing population, they were 
highly pleased at the prospect of so considerable 
a market for the productions of theirs. ’’ 

The Empress of China arrived in New York 
on her return voyage on May 11, 1785. After | 
the books of account were balanced, it was | 
found that there had been a clear profit on | 
the venture of $30,727—a return of more than | 
twenty-five per cent. on $120,000, which was | 
the amount of capital employed. With so | 
promising a start, it was not difficult to inter- | 
est American merchants in the China trade. 

Major Shaw’s second voyage to Canton was | 
made in the Hope, a vessel of nearly the same | 
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of this article of import is about ten times that | rivers and going constantly toward the setting 
amount, and it is purchased at a price about | sun, we sail to Japan and to the Yellow Sea.’’ 


five times greater. But in this trade neither 


After this preamble comes the statement that 


Canada nor the United States has any share, | the Chinese love to trade with our people and 
for the diligent collector has apparently ex- | to sell them tea and silk, for which our people 


hausted nearly all the available wild roots, | pay silver, and sometimes other articles. 


But 


and the efforts to produce the plant by culti- trade should be conducted according to certain 
vation have met with little success. At the| rules, and President Tyler accordingly sends 
end of the eighteenth century the price, which | Caleb Cushing, ‘‘one of the wise and learned 


rose by the middle of the nineteenth to about 
$5, could not have been more than fifty cents 


a pound; so the annual import in these early | 


days probably did not exceed a value of 
$126,000, of which not more than half came 
in American ships. 

It is hardly remarkable, therefore, that very 
early in the history of American trade with 
China profits fell off; there was no adequate 


supply in either country of articles that the | 


other demanded. But as Prof. Frederick Wells 
Williams has shown, two important causes kept 
the trade going for nearly half a century. The 
first was the Napoleonic wars, which, after 
1795, made the Americans virtually the common 


| 
| 


carriers of the world. The second was the) 


increased collection of fur seals and sandal- 


wood, both of which were, and are, highly | 


prized in the Chinese market. Probably more 
important than either of these causes in con- 
tributing to the success of American traders in 
the East was their entire freedom from gov- 
ernment restraint at a time when the merchants 
of all Europe were controlled by the monopolies 
given to their various East India companies. 





A CLIPPER SHIP—THE OCEAN 


dimensions as The Empress of China. Sail- 
ing from New York on February 4, 1786, 
Shaw carried with him on this trip the com- 
mission that he had received from Congress to 
act as American Consulat Canton. Following 
his recommendation, the Hope interrupted her 
voyage in order to make a brief call at Batavia, 
the capital of the Dutch establishments in the 
Indies. There they found a ready market for 
naval stores, such as resin and spirits of tur- 
pentine, as well as for the crude ironware that 
was then being manufactured in the United 
States. They learned, too, that articles of 
foreign produce received from other countries 
in exchange for goods of American origin could 
also be sold in that market. 

How few articles were suitable for barter in 
Asia may be inferred from a communication 
dated Canton, January, 1787, and addressed 
by Major Shaw to John Jay, who was then 
Secretary of State at Washington. After saying 
that the American markets must have tea, he 





adds that the nations of Europe are, for the | 
most part, obliged to purchase this commodity | 
with ready money, but that America is fortu- | 
nate in being able to get it upon easier terms, 
since the otherwise useless produce of her 
mountains and forests will supply her with 
‘this elegant luxury.’’ Major Shaw further | 
points out thatthe advantages peculiar to 
America in this commerce are so striking, and 

the rapidity with which it is advancing is so 
remarkable, as to have alarmed the Europeans. 


THE GINSENG TRAFFIC. 


- HEY have seen the first year a single | 
ship, not one-fifth of whose funds con- | 
sisted of ready"money, procure a cargo 


| of the same articles and on equally good terms 


as those of their own ships, purchased, for the | 
most part, with specie. They have seen this | 
ship again here on her second voyage, and four 
others in addition. They see these ships de- | 
pending, and that, too, with sufficient reason, | 
upon the products of their own country to sup- | 
ply them with the merchandise of this; and | 
although a very small proportion of their funds | 
consisted of specie, they see them all returning 
with full and valuable cargoes. Such are the | 
advantages.which America derives from her | 
ginseng. ’’ | 

China was apparently ready to take 1,800 
piculs, of 13544 pounds each, or 240 tons, of 
ginseng a year. Her recent annual average | 





GREYHOUND OF THE FIFTIES. 


| largely in the form of silver. 


The rapid growth of our early trade with | 


China is shown by the fact that the thirty- 
seven vessels, carrying, in 1805, nearly five 


and three-quarters millions’ worth of goods to | 


Canton, represented a larger fraction of our | 


total foreign commerce than our trade with 
the whole of China does to-day. The silver 
imported to balance American trade with China 


averaged more than two and a half millions | 


annually ‘in the thirty years down to 1827, 
and reached a maximum of seven and a half 
millions in 1818. 

It was reserved for what is known as the 
‘*opium war’’ between Great Britain and 
China to open other ports than Canton to 
foreign intercourse. 


EARLY DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS. 





men of this country,’’ to make a treaty to 
regulate trade. The Cushing treaty bestowed 
upon Americans all the rights and privileges 
that had been secured by British military 
operations. The document drawn up by the 
Boston lawyer was so comprehensive and 
succinct that it served as a model for many 
subsequent conventions between China and 
foreign powers. 


A TRIANGULAR TRADE. 


NTIL 1825, American exports to China 

maintained an annual average value of 

$5,000,000, and approximately equaled 
the value of the imports. The sudden fall in 
export values that took place after that year, 
and from which the trade. did not recover for 
another thirty-three years, was mainly owing to 
the settlement of our specie balance with China 
in other ways than by the direct shipment of 
silver. In other words, the ‘‘goods’’ that 
accounted for our four million odd shipments 
to Canton in 1825, and subsequent years, went 
As our foreign 
commerce expanded, other countries paid for 
our merchandise by meeting part of the bills 
held by China against the merchants of the 
United States. This triangular trade is a 
characteristic of American business with Asia 
to-day. Although our sales to the entire Con- 
tinent were $117,000,000 in 1912, our purchases 
amounted to $225,000,000. On the other 
hand, we sold to the United Kingdom $564, - 
000,000 worth of goods, and took in exchange 
goods to the value of only $273,000,000. There 
is here a liberal margin to be used in paying 
for our imports from British India and other 
parts of the world to which we export less 
than the value of our imports. 

With the advent of the American clipper 
ship in the ocean-carrying trade in 1843, the 
old leisurely Asiatic voyage became a thing of 
the past. Until that time, a trader felt satis- 
fied if he made the outward voyage of fifteen 
thousand miles by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope in 150 days, and came back, by way of 
Cape Horn, some seventeen thousand miles, 
in the same time. The new type of vessel 
was long, low, and of good beam; she had 
very fine lines, and carried yards so square 
and spars so lofty that she set a greater spread 
of canvas in proportion to her tonnage than 
any ship that had ever sailed. How complete 
was the revolution it effected in Asiatic trade 
may be surmised from the feat of the Sover- 
eign of the Seas in making a voyage from 
Hongkong to New York in ninety days. Thus 
the clipper ship became the ‘‘ocean greyhound’’ 
of the fifties, and continued to hold its own 
even against the steamship until the screw 
propeller replaced the side-wheel. 

Although the ‘‘Baltimore clippers’’ were 
promptly imitated and rivaled by the British 
shipbuilders, American vessels continued not 
only to bring their cargoes to the home mar- 
kets, but also to carry spices, silks, teas, 
coffee, sugar and cotton to Europe. From the 
trade with Asia they disappeared very early 


| in the seventies. 


The high standard of commercial honor pre- 
vailing among the Chinese became proverbial. 
When Mr. Low, of the firm of A. A. Low & 
Brother, which was among the best-known 
American owners of China clippers, was leav- 
ing China to return home, he suggested to 


at the end of that war in 1842, Admiral one of the old Hong merchants of Canton that 
Kearny of the American squadron, then | they make a joint venture in a cargo of tea, 


eee the conclusion of peace at Nanking 


visiting Canton, induced the viceroy of the two which Mr. Low should take with him. 
southern provinces to memorialize the throne to | Chinaman said, ‘‘Can do.’’ 


place America on the same commercial footing 


|as England. Tothis American naval officer the | 


credit for securing the opening to all foreigners | 


of the five first-acquired treaty ports of China 
is probably due. As Professor Williams re- 
marks, it is interesting to consider what China 
might have been had she in that crisis made a 
selfish compact with England against all other 
trade competitors. 

The first official communication from the 
government of the United States to that of 
China has a distinctly Oriental suggestion. 
It is dated at Washington, July, 1843; is 
addressed to the Chinese Emperor, and is 
written by John Tyler, President. He signs 
himself ‘‘your good friend.’’ After naming 
the twenty-six states then composing this 
republic, President Tyler continues: . 

‘tT hope your health is good. China is a 
great empire extending over a great part of 
the world. The Chinese are numerous. You 
have millions and millions of subjects. The 
twenty-six United States areas large as China, 
though our people are not so numerous. The 
rising sun looks upon the great mountains and 
great rivers of China. When he sets, he looks 
upon rivers and mountains equally large in 
the United States. Our territories extend from 
one great ocean to the other; and on the west 
we are divided from your dominions only by the 
sea. Leaving the mouth of one of our great 





The 
The tea was 
shipped, and no other spoken or written com- 
munication passed between the two men about 
the transaction until the amount it netted was 
remitted to Canton. 

Japan, on the other hand, came into the 
field of Asiatic commerce with very much 
lower standards of business honesty. That is 
not so surprising when we consider that in 
the feudal age of Japan, which really ended 
only forty-six years ago, the merchant was a 
despised member of society. But the reputation 
of the Japanese business man for fair dealing 
has grown as rapidly as the foreign commerce 
of his country, and that is saying a great deal. 

Modern Japan dates from 1868, and in that 
year the entire foreign trade of the empire was 
only $27,000,000. In 1912 it reached nearly 
twenty times that amount. In that year 
Japan bought $53,500,000 worth of the prod- 
ucts of the United States, and the United 
States bought $80,500,000 worth of the prod- 
ucts of Japan; this country was the best single 
customer of the Japanese. The basis of this 
trade is the exchange of our raw cotton for 
the raw silk of Japan. Curiously enough, 
although India and China are themselves pro- 
ducers of raw cotton, they imported in 1912 
American cotton valued in the one case at 
$3, 750,000, and in the other at $1,500,000. 

Of the 900,000,000 people in Asia, at least 
nine-tenths are clothed entirely in cotton 
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fabrics, of which more than $250,000,000 worth 
are imported each year. To that total the 
United States makes an average contribution 
of less than eight per cent., although we pro- 
duce two-thirds of all the cotton grown in 
the world. A well-known ‘‘drill,’’ made in 
New Hampshire, was our first export of cotton 
cloth to China, some fifty years ago, and 
Northern and Southern mills make, from year 
to year, varying quantities of drills and sheet- 
ings for the Chinese market. With an increase 
in the purchasing power of the Chinese mil- 
lions, American cotton fabrics, which, on 
account of their lack of ‘‘sizing,’’ are acknowl- 
edged to be excellent, can hardly fail to find a 
greatly enlarged market. 

The enterprise of the Standard Oil Company 
made China one of the chief foreign markets 
for American petroleum. The representatives 
of that corporation closely studied the wants of 
the Chinaman, and had constructed for his use 
a lamp that costs five cents in our money, by 
the aid of which two cents’ worth of* oil can 





be made to yield a good light for ten hours. 








RS. Royal Waldron, junior, becomingly 

clad in what she called her uniform, 

—a kimono apron of lavender-checked 

gingham with white facings, and a mob cap to 

match, —proudly piloted a tall, keen-faced girl 
about her tiny flower garden. 

She led her visitor through the crowded 
flowers to a row of nasturtiums, parted the 
shining leaves, and tenderly lifted the fragrant 
blossoms. ‘‘This is the Empress of India, 
Joyce, and this yellow one is Golden King; 
the white is Princess Pearl, and the spotted 
cream, Prince Henry. Aren’t they regal ?’’ 

The tall girl laughed and curtsied. ‘I’m 
pleased to meet their majesties,’’ she said. 
Then, half enviously, ‘‘ How you do love 
them, Helen! You belong over there.’? She 
nodded toward the splendid grounds on the 
other side of the low hedge. 

Helen sprang up, and her lips parted; then 
she closed them again with a short laugh, She 
could not, even to her best friend, say anything 
that might seem a reflection on Royal’s family ; 
so she could not tell her how oppressive that 
immense garden, with its wealth of showy 
bloom and its stately gardener, was to her. 

‘*Tt’s a lovely background for my wee gar- 
den,’’ she answered. ‘‘ At this distance, framed 
as it is by those dark evergreens, it’s like a 
beautiful picture. ’’ 

She gathered two or three flowers of each 
color and handed them to Joyce. ‘‘I wish I 
could give you more to brighten up your 
schoolroom, but I can’t spare many flowers, 
because we are to give a grand tea party 
to-morrow for all the in-laws—that is, the 
older ones. We want to make it something 
like the old-time housewarming, but our 
resources are so limited that we have to take 
them in sections. The young folks will come 
next week. ’’ 

**You shouldn’t have given me these. ’’ 

**Oh, there will be plenty, Joyce. I know 
how to make the most of them. Royal’s family 
would give me some flowers, I think, although 
sometimes the gardener objects to cutting them, 
but we don’t want them. Royal and I have 
everything planned. We know where every 
vase and bowl and dish is to stand. If we 
had anything more, we shouldn’t know what 
to do with it.’’ 

**Does Roy like all this contriving?’’ 

**He seems to. Why shouldn’t he?’’ 

‘‘Oh, I always thought that business men 
didn’t like to be bothered with domestic 
affairs. ’’ 

Before Helen could reply, a handsome, elderly 
woman stepped out on the veranda of the big 
house, and seeing the girls, waved her hand 
in friendly greeting. 

‘*Was that Roy’s mother?’’ asked Joyce, 
with interest. 

‘*Yes,’? Helen replied, shyly. 
were very sweet. ’ 

‘*She’s a rather awe-inspiring person, isn’t 
she?’’ 

‘* Not when you know her!’’ Helen ex- 
claimed. ‘‘She’s really very simple and kind. ’’ 

‘*I’ve heard that she can’t cook the plainest 
fare,’’ commented Joyce, curiously. 

‘*She has never had to,’? Helen answered, 
a little defiantly. 

‘*At any rate, Roy can’t make disparaging 
comparisons,’’ Joyce said, with a laugh, as 
she started to go. 

Helen stood looking after her friend with a 
glimmer of mirth in her eyes. She had no 
fear of comparisons, for she was a housekeeper 
born and bred; and for her training she had 
only herself to thank. Her mother had been 
a capable, stirring, impatient woman who 
would rather do things herself than teach her 
daughter how to do them; but Helen, the 
only girl in a large family, had always haunted 
the kitchen. From the time when her eyes 
were on a level with the top of the table, she 


Her eyes 


The substitution of this simple appliance for 
the open, smoky wick with which the China- 
man has fought darkness for ages marks an 
important step forward in civilization. The 
moulds furnished to the Chinaman for the 
making of candles with mineral wax save him 
the long hours of labor that he formerly devoted 
to the intermittent dipping of the wick into 
vegetable wax with very poor results. 

The possibilities of commerce with the Orient 
have long fired the imagination of the Occident, 
and have been the actuating impulse of most 
of the great navigators and explorers of modern 
times. But the world is beginning to recognize 
that the poverty of the Orient is its most strik- 
ing characteristic, and that with the removal 
of this poverty is bound up the real opportunity 
for a great expansion of trade. In short, it is 
from the still undeveloped resources of Asia 
that the next striking addition to the wealth of 
the world will come, and to participate in that 
development these United States are better 
prepared, relatively and absolutely, than they 
have been in all their history. 
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had watched operations, asked questions, and | 
boldly tried her own hand whenever she found 


an opportunity. 

Now she went into the house, and humming 
joyously, began preparations for the morrow. 
She was tired that night, but she had the satis- 
faction of knowing that everything was ready. | 
The next morning she 
was out at dawn pick- 





It would be so pleasant to have you in the 
house with us, and so much better for Roy. 
The Waldron men are not at all domestic. 
Household matters bore them unspeakably. I 
must hurry on now, dear; I am giving a little 
talk at the Iris Club. You will understand, 
I know, if I cannot get here before six. ’’ 

As Mrs. Waldron, glowing with the con- 
sciousness of having performed a kindly act, 
glided down the tiny walk, like a stately ship 
down a narrow canal, Helen turned back and | 
ruefully surveyed the towering cake. It was 
the most ornate she had ever seen. Her wed- | 
ding cake had not been half so elaborate. ‘‘It | 
looks anything but festive to me, ’’ she thought. 
‘*Tt suggests tombstones and monuments. ’’ 

She chuckled at the thought, but the smile 
soon faded. Mrs. Waldron’s words kept run- 
ning through her mind, awakening doubts 
and fears that, since Joyce’s call the day 
before, she had been trying to lull to sleep. 

Roy’s favorite cake, indeed! She herself 
had baked a cake of the kind that Roy liked 
best, unless — She sank into a chair, staring 
hopelessly at the confusion round her, and 
trying in vain to repress the thought that 
forced itself upon her. What if Roy’s apparent 
love of simplicity were only a kindly pretense ; 
what if he were really bored by their simple 
life, and in his heart missed the luxuries and 
conveniences to which he had always been 
accustomed ? 

Helen sat very still; there was a dull little 
pain in her heart. Had he really been sham- 
ming, to please her? If so, their happiness 
was built on sand. Now she remembered that 
at first he had taken it for granted that they 
should live, temporarily, at least, in the big | 
Waldron mansion. She had begged for a 
house of her own,—a little house with a gar- 
den,—a rented one, if need be, but a place | 








ORAWN BY WILSON DEXTER 


sound of bumping and thumping, and he 
reappeared presently, bearing the hollyhocks, 
umbrella stand and all, toward the kitchen. 
Helen followed in his wake. 

‘*Royal Waldron, what are you doing?’’ 

Royal put the umbrella stand in the farthest 
corner of the latticed porch. 

‘*Just keep your eye on me, little girl,’’ he 


| said. He gave the umbrella stand a vicious 


kick. ‘‘I never did like that thing, anyway.’’ 

**Most of our wedding presents were so suit- 
| able,’ said Helen. 

‘* That list of wedding presents was subjected 
to a rigid censorship, my dear girl,’’ said 
Royal, wiping his brow. 

‘*Censorship! What do you mean, Roy?’’ 

‘*Just whatI say. Aunt Jane, for example, 
intended to give us an immense cut-glass punch 
bowl. I told her that we might find stable 
room for it. In fact, I threatened to set it 
under the stable hydrant for Ladybird to drink 
out of.’’ 

‘*Do you mean that you asked her what she 
intended to give?’’ cried Helen, horrified. 

**How else could I find out? I happened to 
know the make of kitchen cabinet you coveted. 
I told her, and—behold the cabinet. Dad 
meant to give us a European tour, but [ 
mildly insinuated that a deed to this house 
would be more acceptable, and would cost him 
nothing, since he owned it.’’ 

‘*T never heard of anything like it,’’ said 
Helen, feebly. 

They returned to the dining room, where 
the immense cake at once caught Royal’s eye; 
he stopped short, gasping. 

‘*Your mother,’? Helen murmured. Then, 
as her husband seized the mammoth cake, she 
| added, ‘‘O Royal, her feelings will be hurt!’’ 

‘*My family is not thin-skinned, Helen. On 
the contrary, it has a skin like a rhinoceros.’’ 

Along the entire length 
of the kitchen porch was 





ing flowers with the dew 
still on them. 

When breakfast was 
over and the house in 
perfect order, she car- 
ried various receptacles 
to the cool back porch, 
and passed a happy hour 
in arranging the flowers 
to her entire satisfac- 
tion. There were golden 
nasturtiums for the dark 
hall, scarlet ones for the 
north - lighted den, a 
bowl of pansies for the 
table, and so on through- 
out the house. 

She was putting the 
last loving touches on 
her pansy centrepiece 
when the doorbell 
clanged, and a moment 
later swift footsteps 
swept through the 
house. It was Royal’s 
sister Maud, followed by 
a man bearing two large 
baskets. The girl’s 
cheeks were glowing and 
her eyes sparkling with 
mischief. 

‘*We have had to use 
so many flowers lately 
that we didn’t dare ask 
the gardener for so much 








a broad shelf, and on it 
Royal put the cake. 
‘* The thoughtful car- 
penter who built this 
house must have had 
some such occasion in 
mind,’’ he mused. ‘‘My 
people, Helen,’’ he went 
on, ‘tare admirable 
people,—the dearest in 
the world to me,—but 
to put it mildly, they are 
not adaptable. ’’ 

Then he went through 
the house, gathering up 
his family’s contribu- 
tions to the tea party; 
he carried them all, ex- 
cept the luncheon cloth, 
which Helen stealthily 
hid in a drawer, out on 
the porch, and put them 
on the shelf beside the 
cake. 

‘*Like the hollyhocks, 
they require a large and 
rich environment,’’ he 
remarked. ‘‘Among 
rank outsiders in the 
humbler walks of life, 
like you and me, they 
lose their sense of pro- 
portion—Gulliver among 
the Lilliputians. In the 
vernacular, they are not 








as a leaf. But luckily 
he went to town, and I 
stole these. 

**Won’t he froth when 
he misses these hollyhocks?’’ she chuckled, as 
she thrust the huge bunch of flowers that she 
carried in her arms into the umbrella stand. 
‘*These will do nicely here, and I brought 
things to hold the rest. I will arrange the 
flowers for you, dear; I always do it at 
home. ’’ 

She went through the house like a whirl- 
wind, scattering flowers in her wake. When 
she had finished and departed, the small dwell- 
ing was a suffocating tangle of ill-assorted 
blossoms—ill-assorted because they were too 
crowded. The vast spaces and dim nooks of 
the big Waldron house would have subdued 
both the color and the odor of the flowers. 
The crowning glory of Maud’s scheme of 
decoration was a tall, flaring arrangement in 
the centre of the little dining table! 

Before Helen could get her breath and collect 
her scattered wits, the bell rang again, and a 
messenger left a package containing a gorgeous 
luncheon cloth loaned for the occasion by Aunt 
Jane. The rich material was heavily em- 
broidered in tints. On Helen’s little table the 
magnificent cloth seemed wholly out of place. 

That was only the beginning. For several 
hours there was an intermittent flow of rich 
dishes for the table and handsome table acces- 
sories. Last of all, Royal’s mother arrived, 
followed by a man carrying a huge cake. 

‘*Hilda was once a confectioner’s assistant, ’’ 
she explained, ‘‘and her icing is wonderful. 
Young housekeepers need a helping hand at 
a time like this; and besides, this is Roy’s 
favorite cake.’’ She looked round vaguely. 
“*Tt’s all very nice, of course,’’ she sighed, 
‘*but I do regret that you undertook house- 





keeping; we all hope you will soon tire of it. 





HE REAPPEARED PRESENTLY, BEARING THE HOLLYHOCKS, UMBRELLA 


STAND AND ALL. 


where she could make a home for them. Royal 
came round to her way of thinking immedi- 
ately, and he had never seemed to regret it. 
He consulted her wishes in every particular. 
He seemed proud of the little home and his 
clever home-maker. Was it all sham? Was 
he really yearning for the ease and luxury to 
which he had always been accustomed ? 

A familiar step sounded on the walk; Royal 
was coming, two hours before his usual time. 
Helen sprang up, started to the door, and then 
stopped short. She must banish all signs of 
her agitation before she met his sharp eyes. 
The door opened and shut, and after a long 
moment, Royal’s head appeared between the 
portieres. His face wore a puzzled look. 

‘*Why hollyhocks?’’ he asked, tentatively. 

Helen eyed him keenly. Then a smile stole 
over her face. ‘*‘Why not? Aren’t they 
beautiful?’’ she asked. 

‘*M-ni-well, pretty enough; but I’d advise 
you to put a warning sigh on the door. ‘ ’Ware 
hollyhocks,’ or something like that. If a 
nervous person like that teacher chum of yours 
should drop in on her way home, and they 
jumped at her as they did at me, she’d fall 
over in a faint.’’ 

Helen’s spirits rose with a bound. How 
cleverly he had described it! Those big, gaudy 
flowers in that tiny hall did seem to jump at 
you. 

‘*‘Where did you get them, dear?’’ Royal 
asked. 

‘* Your sister Maud very kindly brought 
them over,’’ she replied. 

**T theught I discerned my family’s heavy 
hand in this,’’ he said, grimly. He whirled, 
and strode back into the hall. There was a 





good mixers. ’’ 

** Roy,’’? Helen ex- 
claimed, turning to him 
impulsively, ‘‘do you 
really and truly like being ‘a rank outsider 
in the humbler walks of life’ ?’’ 

Royal laughed uproariously. ‘‘Of course I 
do,’’ he said. ‘‘I’m not a suffering martyr.’’ 

‘*But, Roy,’’? Helen said, earnestly, ‘‘your 
mother says the Waldron men are not domestic. 
She says household matters bore them. ’’ 

A strange look crossed Royal’s face. 

‘‘Then I am not a Waldron man, Helen,’’ 
he said, quietly. 

‘*What do you mean ?’’ 

‘*Just what I say. I’m not like father and 
Henry. The Waldrons are born financiers; 
but I am like my Uncle Dan Emory. He 
failed in business again and again, and finally 
lost all he had and died poor—and broken- 
hearted, I’m afraid. You see, dear, he hadn’t 
my luck. He didn’t marry a home-loving 
Helen. I am his living image, and though 
I’m Waldron enough to make a good living and 
to take care of what I have, I lack big business 
ability just as he did. Perhaps I ought to 
have told you before, but it has always been 
rather a sore point with me—and dad; and 
somehow I knew you wouldn’t mind.’’ 

A look of relief came into Helen’s face. 
‘‘Mind! O Royal! I understand now, and 
Iam so thankful. We shall have all we need.’’ 

‘‘Now,’’ cried Royal, flinging off his coat 
and rolling up his sleeves, ‘‘we will proceed 
to run this event according to the original 
plans and specifications. ’’ 

That afternoon the family assumed the con- 
descending manner of grown-ups at a doll’s 
tea party; but nevertheless, they seemed to 
enjoy themselves. 

‘‘T do hope they didn’t feel hurt,’’ Helen 
said, remorsefully, after they had gone. 





‘‘They were very sweet about it. Maud must 
have missed her flowers the moment she en- 
tered the house, but she didn’t say a word.’’ 
‘*Hurt!’’ chuckled Royal. ‘‘ You don’t know 
them, Helen. If you could have seen as I did 
through that mask of polite unconsciousness 
they all wore, you would have discovered that 
they were not only highly amused, but pleased. 
My family like to manage other people’s 
affairs, and yet there is nothing they admire 
more than sturdy independence. It was best 
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Kwoh plucked several 





for us to make our position clear, once for all. 
They won’t try to manage us any more.’’ 

As Royal had said, the family went home 
in a high good humor. ‘‘Wasn’t that like 
Roy?’’ was the most severe comment they 
made. A little later, his mother expressed the 
changed attitude of the whole family when 
she said, ‘‘I am glad Roy married that sweet, 
sensible, unassuming girl. He is different, like 
poor Dan, and she seems to be a born manager. 
She is just the wife for him, I think.’’ 
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troubled me to sniff and sniff, and try to| 
remember Christmas and a magic - lantern | 
show. That was the smell I couldn’t quite 
put a name to, in the tunnel yesterday !’’ 

He did not understand. Our thoughts flew | 
home, I suppose, to opposite ends of the earth ; 
mine west, to the Christmas fireside and a 
lucky childhood; Kwoh’s north, to a quiet 
garden, his father’s fifty-first birthday, and 
fireworks lighting the yellow faces of his 
father’s clan among the trees. 

He was the first to break off our musing. 

‘*Yes, Jim. We were the only tiger. We} 
hung him there on string, and shined our 
lantern over him. He look too feary in the 
dark. Then, with a tandstick, this way —’’ 

Striking a match, Kwoh bent down and 
touched his paper ghost with flame. Puff! it 
went under our noses. A few gray cinders) 
floated in the sunlight; a few sparks wriggled 
on the dry earth; and Cousin Foy’s ingenious 





‘*Let’s become so, Mr. Kong. And let’s go 
down to the house for tiffin. ’’ 

We ate together, that noon, in Borba’s 
veranda; we dozed together through the heat 
of the day; and toward sunset we paced the 
clearing back and forth, talking nineteen to 
the dozen, while all my coolies—a sylvan band 
of eavesdroppers—glued their eyes on us from 
their lurking place under the palms. After 
dinner, late into the night, we were still talk- 
ing. I was glad to give Hsu’s brother a bed 
under my roof. 

At last we agreed that I should strike down 
to the coast and order my demon - quelling 
machinery of light, and that Kong Kwoh 
should play overseer for me, while his Cousin 
Foy performed the like office for him in that 
source of all our trouble, the secret gold mine 
off among the eastern hills. 

‘* And because you go downriver,’’ said 
Kwoh, the next morning, ‘‘will you do me a 


That is true poem. Very true. | devil-beast left nothing behind except a brief | favor there?’’ 


If the Dutch caught winds of 


InTen Chapters ° Ps Chapter Six < 
|x as a cat, Kong 


handfuls of bamboo leaves, heaped them 
as a cushion on a clean, shady bank; then, 
gathering his pale blue silk about him, he sat 
down. We faced the gully and the black 
mouth of the mine. 

‘*And now, Mr. Jim,’’ said he, pleasantly, 
‘thow did my young brother Hsu when you 
saw him?’’ 

‘*Hsu was doing very well,’’ I answered, 
‘‘at the head of his class; fairly happy, for a 
boy all alone in Cambridge. ’’ 

Kong Kwoh prodded the dust with his white 
parasol. 

‘“*Ah!’? he sighed. ‘‘The dear child. I 
remember when he changed his milk name. 
Yes. All alone, now, off in America. You 
were kind to him there, Mr. Jim. Yes. And 
you are alone here. So it goes in the world. 
How bad!’’ 

We were silent for a while. My companion 
sat meditating; at last he roused, and gave 
me a droll squint from his almond eyes. 

‘*You were kind,’’ he repeated. ‘‘But I, 
—Hsu’s brother,—I fought you in the dark. 
So it goes, evi! tumbling topside over the good, 
like a blind man.’’ He laughed with a shame- 
faced air. ‘‘Mr. Jim, did I pay my brother’s 
debt? How too bad! I was your only tiger. 
Here have I stolen your coolies, frighting them 
away with a tiger. ’’ 

He nodded at the hole in the hillside. 

‘You?’ said I. ‘‘ You! How? Why 
should you?’’ 

He squinted again, mock mournfully. 

‘*T wanted them myself!’’ he chuckled. 
‘*Coolies are ,hard to get. I have another 
mine, you know—off there, where Cousin Foy 
is going now.’”’ 

This casual mention roused me to the fact 
that Cousin Foy—the fat young man with 
the yellow sunshade—was waddling away over 
the teak log. He crossed the gully, but instead 
of entering the tunnel, turned, and—to my 
great surprise—began scrambling along the 
steep hillside toward the left; then up among 
rocks, tall grass, bristly rattans; and so higher 
and higher, until over the crest his glittering 
umbrella bobbed out of sight. 

‘*But all that is jungle!’’ I said. 
does he think he’s going?’’ 

‘*Home,’’ replied my companion, smiling. 
‘There is a kind of goat path, when you know 
to find it. Weare closer neighborly, Mr. Jim, 
than you—anyone—would think. By the river, 
no. The river,’’—he sketched a rude loop in 
the dirt with the point of his parasol,—‘‘the 
river bends far round thus, a two days’ jour- 
ney. But so,’’—and he pointed south of east, 
—‘‘where Cousin Foy has gone, it is only three’ 
hours’ hill-walking to our camp.’’ 

Now little Hsu’s talisman had done me a 
capital turn; moreover, a man’s heart would 
have warmed toward any friend of Hsu’s, let 
alone his brother, in this desolate country; 
but nevertheless, my young gentleman in silks 
was a cool customer, I felt, who had contrived 
to wreck Uncle Joris’s tin mine, and to render 
poor Diego Borba’s life miserable. It made 
me indignant to hear him talk so blandly. 

‘*Well, Mr. Kong,’’ I said, ‘‘coolies can be 
hired open and aboveboard. I fail to see why 
you need borrow ours, even though we are 
neighbors. ’” 

Kong Kwoh lifted a slim hand, and fluttered 
it in a soothing gesture. 

‘* There, there, Mr. Jim! You will not 
hate me so hard when you will understand. 
I could not hire coolies open overboardly, as 
you say. Circumstance alter case. I must 
get my coolies by the quiet, in—how you put 
it?—in dribbles. Yes.’? He tapped me on the 


‘*Where 





arm, likea politician. ‘‘In dribbles. By secret. 
Because our mine is also a secret yet. Your | 
mine is only same old tin. Ours—ours is gold.’ | 

He smiled, in a superior, consoling way. | 

‘‘What of that?’? I retorted. ‘Gold or 
mud, the principle remains the same. ’’ 

Kwoh smiled again, and his clever sallow | 
face wrinkled with humor. It was impossible 
not to like the man, when he let his bright 
eyes snap at you. | 

‘‘Why,’’ he answered, slowly, ‘‘it was need | 
must when devil drive. Yes, Jim. I have | 
read, the father of one India viceroy wrote | 
this poem: | 

‘In matters of commerce, the fault of the Dutch 

Is giving too little, and asking too much.’ | 


| ** There! 


our gold mine,—and news travel surely here, 
—then we are all ever and done. We? What 
are we? Chinese toko peddler! Kick him 
out!’? Kwoh’s cheeks reddened and grew dark ; 
the whole man flared at me out of his eyes— 
an honest, wrathful man. ‘‘Chinese? A dog, 
a dhobi dirty-wash, a cook-victual! No, not 
even white man, by the law we 
obey! Kick this dog because he 
is peaceful, and take the bone 
he has digged up for you in these 
hills! Yes, there! And you 
ask me to hire the coolies in 
the open market, and answer 
question, and then hide my 
gold! We Chinese are good 
and better as many people. 
The world shall know that, very 
soon |’? 

It was my turn to be consol- 
ing. 

**Kong, old fellow, I didn’t 
think —’’ 

He bounced up, paced back 
and forth in the sun like an 
angry peacock, then came to sit 
beside me again. 

‘*And how should I think ?’’ 
he retorted, eagerly. ‘‘Your 
mine was named of Hordyk, a 
Dutch. How then can I tell 
that my brother, away there, 
my brother loved you?’’ 

I acknowledged the force of 
his reasoning; he had fought 
alone, like me, one against many 
in the dark. 

‘“*Ah, Jim, it make me very 
sorrow. ’”? 

**Come, come,’’ said I, ‘‘it 
need not. It was all a mis- 
take. ””? 

He grew calmer. 
brightened. 

‘“*Yet a bad mistake,’’ he 
answered. ‘‘When I find my 
brother boy’s plaything inside 
that mine where you lose it, on 
dusty floor—Jim, I stare very 
hard big eyes then, and feel awfully hurt. 
For then I guess, quick, that you are you. 
‘Cousin Foy,’ I shout him, ‘you go down the 
hill, please, and ask if Mr. Jim Curtane live 
there! Go, run!’ For we had made a devil 
tiger on you! Oh, how sorrow! Too foolish 
badly !’” 

I patted his lean shoulder. 

‘*Never mind, Mr. Kong. It turns out well 
enough. How did you make such a good devil 
tiger, anyway ?’’ 

He looked up and laughed. 

“‘O Jim, that isfunny! It was good! And 
oh, so easy todo! Look!’’ 

Kwoh began fumbling inside his blue silk 
bosom, whence he drew a fat, square cake of 
grayish paper, like a packet of firecrackers 
without the red and gilt label, which he turned 
over and over with his long fingers. 

‘*Foy made it always,’’ he said, grinning. 
‘*The tiger was my thought in head, but Foy’s 
make by hand. My cousin is very ingeneer, 
a great funny-love; when he is home, he likes 
people always to laugh and look something 
new, and so live happy. Foy can make beau- 
tiful firework, his own self. I wish you had 
behold that great work in colored lights, Foy 
build one time for garden party on my father 
fifty-one birthday. Oh, wonder-sheen fire in 
our garden, that birthday night!’’ 

While he spoke, Kong Kwoh undid his 
packet, —cautiously, for fear of tearing it, —and 
laid at our feet a curious flimsy kind of paper- 
doll beast. Dead gray, black-barred with 
India ink, whiskered with black sago-palm 
fibre glued on his muzzle, contorted, heraldic, 


His face 


HE 


leering, my enemy, the white tiger, sprawled | 


in the dirt. He was a poor, thin, sheeted ghost 
of rice paper. By some Chinese trick, the 
folding of him had left no wrinkle in his gos- 
samer hide. 

‘“*Oho! Was that all?’’ 

Kwoh nodded. 


‘*All, Jim. Except one bull’s-eye lantern. ’’ | 


At this we had a laugh together. 

‘*A bull’s-eye lantern?’’ I repeated. 
Now it comes back to me—the 
smell! Hot tin! You don’t know how that 





pungency of burned saltpetre. | 
| ‘*Wheel’? cried Kwoh, and pretending fear, 
| popped out his tongue exactly as brother Hsu 

was wont todo. ‘*There! No more! Never | 
| shall you see any more tiger !’’ 
I thanked him, perhaps not cordially enough ; | 
| for through the midst of our pleasant fooling, 
| the notion. struck me that, after all, he could | 
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LAID AT OUR FEET A CURIOUS FLIMSY KIND OF 


PAPER-DOLL BEAST. 


not undo the injury done to Uncle Joris. We 
two had buried the hatchet, burned the tiger 
in full daylight; but this poor slandered mine 
would hardly profit by our private under- 
standing, when publicly throughout the jungle 
its bad name ran, and grew worse on the 
tongues of men. I sat thinking hard of this, 
trying to devise a remedy. 

‘*You do not believe?’?’ Kwoh seemed hurt 
by my silence. ‘‘I tell you, never any more!’’ 

‘*No,’’ said I. ‘*Never any more, Kwoh. 
Electric lights shall go into that mine, and 
then fresh coolies. ’’ ; 
| He startled me by slapping his blue silk 
| legs and crowing with glee. 
| ‘*O Jim! You are sharp as knife on whit- 
| stone. You are Yankee. How very well 
|done! Electric light. Yes. I am China 
| man, but I cannot think a better way myself. 
That is very allermost best plan !’’ 
| His praise, although flattering, was meant 
| Sincerely; for with great animation he began 
| discussing the merits of my project, then the 
| ways and means. Beyond a doubt, I could 
| purge this mine of its terrors and restore it 
| to good fame, by lighting it thoroughly from 
‘end to end. The news would spread—he 
himself would scatter a hundredfold report— 
| how all my devils had gone. Meanwhile, said 
| he, the sooner I should go down to the coast 
| for machinery and equipment, the better. 
| ‘**But there’s the rub,’’ I objected. ‘‘If I 
were to go down, these coolies would be here 
alone. The comprador is no earthly use. 
They would just decamp—walk off with the 
whole shop, what’s left of it.’’ 

Kwoh nodded. 

‘*True,’’ he rejoined, smiling. ‘‘True, Jim. | 
But not if I stayed here to manage while you | 
are gone.’’ 

This cool and ready offer took my breath 
away. ‘ 

| ‘*Youl’? I cried. ‘‘ You stay here?’’ 
He lifted his black, slant eyebrows haughtily. | 
‘‘Why not? You are afraid to leave me 
behind your back?’’ He stood up, erect. ‘‘I 
thought we—are we not friends ?’’ 


I stood up, too, and gave him my hand. | 








' 





‘‘Anything you like, old fellow,’”’ I an- 
swered. 

We sat at breakfast. He squinted thought- 
fully, if not queerly, over the brim of his 
teacup. 

‘*Anything, Jim?’’ he faltered. ‘‘I wonder. 
I am not sure—anything? You mean so?’’ 

‘*Yes, indeed,’’ I replied, confidently. 

Kwoh lowered his cup and 
stared into it as if it were pro- 
found. 

**Will you take a box for me 
down the river?’’ 

‘*Of course I will.’’ 

‘*Wait,’’ he interrupted. ‘‘I 
do not inform you what thing 
is in the box, because —’’ He 
looked round, significantly, as 
much as to say that walls have 
ears. ‘* You understand?’’ 

‘Quite. It makes no odds.’’ 

He sighed, partly in relief, 
partly in doubt. : 

‘* Thank you,’”’ he ‘said, 
gravely. ‘‘I am obliged. Well, 
I will send a message runner to 
Foy, for that box.’’ 

Raga’s boat, the lorcha, ought 
to come downstream within 
forty-eight hours. I was mak- 
ing ready for the voyage the 
next day, when my friend’s 
‘*message runner’’ returned ; he 
passed my window, followed by 
a terrific noise of squealing, as 
if a pig were being killed. I 
went outdoors. It was only a 
cumbrous Chinese wheelbarrow 
trundling down the hill road, 
with a coolie sweating between 
the shafts, and three other 
coolies marching in escort. The 
wheelbarrow carried a large 
black box—the same iron-bound 
chest that I had seen before, 
when Kong Kwoh sat on it all 
the way up the river. 

‘*Here’s your box!’’ I called. 

My guest ran out from his 
chamber, greeted the coolies 
with a face of deep concern, and directed 
them carefully while they stowed the iron 
chest under his bed. 

‘*You don’t mind taking this down, Jim?’’ 
he inquired more than once, afterward. 

‘*No!’’ I shouted at last, half angered by 
what appeared an excess of politeness. ‘‘No! 
Not at all !’’ 

And so, when by the shimmer of a thick 
morning fog I clambered off the jetty and fell 
into Raga’s boat, my friend, Hsu’s brother, 
had his coolies lower the iron chest after me, 
on a stout rope. They grunted as they eased 
it down. In the dim light and the confusion 
of embarking, I could just make out that a 
card was tacked upon the lid, and that it was 
directed : 

To Kong Leong Agt. 
Tanjong Bit 
Kindness of Jas. Curtane, Esq. 


I sat on that superscription, then looked up, 
and saw Kwoh balancing over the stringpiece 
of the jetty, peering down. 

“Tt will get there safely!’’ I waved my 
hand. ‘‘Take care of yourself. Au revoir, 
Mr. Manager! Hah hui yau kee!’ 

Kwoh laughed at my bad Chinese, but his 
yellow face grew long and sober even while it 
dissolved into the mist above. 

‘*Lood luck !’’ came his voice, in a floating 
wail. ‘‘Oh, lood luck, Mr. Jim!’’ 

Shore, jetty, overhanging tree tops, flew 
dizzily into the fog and were gone, like black 
smoke. The boatmen hauled aboard their drip- 
ping painters. With no palpable motion, the 
lorcha drifted in a close, damp, white world. 

‘*Good luck to you!’’ I called back, laughing. 
‘*Good-by, Chom’s Brother !’’ 

Somehow, I felt very happy, sitting there 
in the cool river mist. It seemed to me then 
that I had gone through many troubles, weath- 
ered a lifetime of adventure. That shows how 
much you ever can tell. 

‘*Huh!’’ grunted the harsh, unnatural voice 
of Raga, the harelip. 

I had no inkling that before me lay the only 
real adventure of a lifetime. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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RED CROSS NURSES AT WORK. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


OU cannot make a dollar go far by making 
it go quickly. 


HE fellow who looks for an easy job is 
always complaining of hard luck. 

A Farmer on his Feet, the World agrees, 

Is taller than a Prince upon his Knees. 


NE of the few industries in which watch- | 


ing the clock is commendable is that of 
after-dinner oratory. 


hed spite of Juliet’s question, there is much 
inaname. The general and long-continued 
use of the term ‘‘pork barrel’’ as a designation 
for the rivers and harbors bill has at last had 
the desired effect. 


HE treasurer of one of the funds that 

English people are raising to meet the needs 
caused by the war recently received a package, 
addressed in a girl’s handwriting. Within was 
a gold ring, and a brief note. ‘‘He would 
have wished it so,’ it ran. ‘‘The boy will 
not come back. ’’ 


ECRETARY Daniels of the navy has 

recently expressed himself as much pleased 
with the working of the new desertion law. 
When an enlisted man deserts, the department, 
instead of arresting him, merely drops him 
from his country’s service, with a black mark 
against his name that will remain there as 
long as he lives. The result is that the navy 
is getting a better class of men. For the first 


. time in its history, it now has an enlistment 


waiting list. - 
HE Consumers’ League makes its annual 
appeal for early Christmas shopping. 
There is nothing new to be said about it, but 
the old things are worth saying again. To 
shop betimes is to benefit yourself as well as 
the salesmen, for early buyers do business 
under more favorable conditions. Delayed 
shopping lengthens the hours of salesgirls, 
bookkeepers, wrappers, and delivery men, and 
turns their holiday season into a period of 
exhaustion and misery. 
Fos years this country has derived most of 
its supply of potash from Germany, and 
its sodium nitrate from Chile. Both are neces- 
sary to our farmers as fertilizers. In view of 
the situation that the war has created, the 
Geological Survey has called attention to 
certain domestic sources of combined nitrogen. 
One is the gas works and coke ovens; the other 
is the opportunity for the fixation of atmos- 
pheric nitrogen by electricity. All that is 
necessary is cheap hydro-electric power, and no 
country has greater facilities for that. 


HE United States public health service is 
winning a victory in its campaign against 
that mysterious affliction, pellagra. It an- 
nounces that the disease is wholly a matter of 
diet; that the cause is insufficient and improper 
food ; and that abundant and proper food works 
a cure within four weeks. The service has 
also proved that the disease is neither conta- 
gious nor infectious, and has wholly discredited 
the theory that the cause is the eating of corn 
meal that has mildewed or that has become 
otherwise contaminated. 
N southern Virginia the farmers’ boys are 
turning to the systematic cultivation of 
peanuts, as boys in other states cultivate corn. 
The crop is profitable either as food for human 
beings or as feed for hogs, and produces also 
an excellent hay. Some of the peanut butter 


concerns have offered prizes, and the govern- | 
ment furnishes skilled advice in the form of | 


a recent circular. How better can a boy 
benefit his generation than by making two 
peanuts to grow where but one grew before; 
and what nobler ambition can even a high- 
minded pig have than to fatten himself for 
Christmas on the esculent ‘‘goober’’ ! 


HROUGH the Civil War, and the changes 


external and internal that it brought about, | 


the United States lost its leadership in the over- 
seas trade. It is an interesting question whether 
the present war will help us to regain some 


of the ground that we then lost to the European | 


nations. Meanwhile, American trade, espe- 
cially to the Far East, is very large, even if it 
is carried on chiefly in foreign ships. What 
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| to increase it, are questions that Mr. Foord’s 


|article on another page of The Companion 
| discusses with authority. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGES. 


| JN the last week of July the French govern- 
|] ment virtually stopped all transactions on 
| the Paris Stock Exchange. On July 3ist, 
| when Germany was on the eve of war with 
Russia, and the Anglo-German relations 
reached a crisis, the London Stock Exchange 
| closed its doors. As a consequence, the New 
York Stock Exchange did not open. At the 
same time, the stock exchanges in all other 
important cities stopped business; therefore, 
during the past three months, it has been 
| impossible for investors anywhere in the world 
| to buy or sell stocks or bonds in the regular 
| market. 

| Why did the approach of war force all 
these investment markets to close, and to re- 
main closed while the war goes on? The shut- 
down at the end of July was owing to the fact 
that, since all the great investing communities 
of Europe were going to war, and since each 
of them holds enormous quantities of securities 
issued by the others, the opening of the ex- 
changes would have meant that stocks and 
bonds would be sold in limitless quantities, 
and at any price that could be obtained—a 
condition that would have caused a financial 
breakdown on every market. Furthermore, 
no London broker, selling, for example, on a 
German order, could reckon on getting the 
actual securities to deliver to the buyer; nor 
even for a buying order could he be sure of 
getting the money. Finally, the war had 
created a world-wide financial panic. There 
was a run even on the Bank of England. 

Since that eventful week, the panic in 
Europe has subsided. Government measures 
of relief have brought the money markets out 
of the chaos of July 3ist. Where credit 
engagements between a home market and a 
foreign market seemed to menace the solvency 
of one of the parties, the government pro- 
claimed a ‘‘moratorium,’’ or postponement of 
the time for paying the debt. Yet American 
stock exchanges stay closed, because no one 
feels sure what even now would be the mag- 
nitude of the sales from the foreign investors 
whose orders were blocked by the closing of 
the exchanges on July sist. 

On the one hand, the foreign investors may 
still wish to dispose of their American securi- 
ties, in order to put the money into the huge 
European war loans that are now impending; 
and the derangement of their own business 
affairs, and the doubt what their position 
will be when the ‘‘moratorium’’ ends, is a 
further incentive to them to make immediate 
realizing sales on our stock exchanges. 

On the other hand, the world-wide panic 
that prompted the enormous sales of the last 
days of July isover. Credit has been restored, 
the European banks have been gaining gold in 
large amounts, the currency supply on every 
market has been maintained, and the money 
hoarders have ceased to be dangerous. There- 
fore, the motive of wild fright and uncertainty 
is gone ; and with its disappearance an incentive 
for European investors to buy American secur- 
ities has come into existence. The European 
industries in which the foreign investor usually 
puts his savings have been shaken or shattered 
by the devastation of the war, but American 
industries go on in peaceful activity. In time, 
this may mean that foreign capital will seek 
our investment securities as a refuge. 
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APPRECIATION. 
ROBABLY you have complained to the 
| floorwalker or department superintendent 
when a salesgirl has been inattentive or 
discourteous. Have you ever gone to the floor- 


walker or department superintendent to say a | being exercised, led to injustice. A railway 
word for the salesgirl who was exceptionally company to-day may not, without permission, 


attentive and anxious to please? 


signal to stop. Have you ever written to tell 
him about the conductor who is always cour- 
teous and obliging? — 

If you think one act necessary at times, is 





Very likely you have written to the general | without permission, may it discriminate for or 
manager of the electric road when a conductor | against any community, or any individual pas- 
rang the bell too soon or did not notice your | senger or shipper. 


| 


opinion and the law have taken from the rail- 


keenly for virtues than for weaknesses and 
faults. The league is an informal organiza- 
tion; you can become a member by beginning 
at once to practice its principles. 

A simple idea? Yes, but if it could spread 
from ocean to ocean, what a wave of kindliness 
and courtesy would sweep over the land! 
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THE WOMEN IN THE RED CROSS. 


HAT thousands of people have a senti- 
mental and highly erroneous idea of the 
work of the Red Cross and of the women 

who do it is evident from the letters that 
flooded the Red Cross offices in Washington at 
the beginning of the war. Society matrons, 
working girls, women who had nothing else 
to do, and young girls thirsting for adven- 
ture, wrote in scores and hundreds, asking to 
be enrolled and sent to the field of battle—all 
of them ignorant of the fact that none except 
graduate nurses who had spent from two to 
three years in the best training schools were 
even considered. The 125 nurses who were 
selected from the five thousand applicants are 
all picked women, many of whom have special- 
ized in surgical nursing, and every one of 
whom attains to the highest standard of nurs- 
ing that has been set up since civilization | 
began. | 
The romantic picture that many of the appli- | 


} 


cants drew, in which they saw themselves | 
gliding in spotless white over battlefields thick | 
with wounded and hoarse with the cries of | 
combat, was, in the nature of things, impossi- | 
ble. The efficient, grave-faced women who | 
are now working day and night in hastily | 
improvised hospitals not only had a great store 
of experience behind them, but studied with 
unremitting concentration all the way across 
the ocean to refresh their ‘‘first-aid’’ knowl- 
edge, and to master the metric system, which 
is the only one used in France, Belgium and 
Germany. They had no trunks. Their few 
personal belongings—consisting of six sombre 
dresses, twelve aprons, six collars, six white 
caps, a cape, a sweater, a blue felt hat, and a 
dark brown blanket—are carried in a ‘‘duffel 
bag.’’ Everything is of the simplest pattern. 
The eaps can be washed, and dried on a 
window pane; the underclothes are of a crape 
that needs no ironing. — 

These few necessaries the Red Cross Society 
provides, and it also pays the nurses’ salaries. 
The uninformed are surprised that there are 
any salaries, for they assume that all Red 
Cross services are rendered free. Many of 
them are. The nurses usually receive $100 a 
month, but they go to the Red Cross for $60. 
Who else gives forty per cent. of his income? 

But nursing is not the only avenue through 
which it is possible to work for this great 
organization. Money is needed. It takes 
$15,000 a month to maintain the present force. 
Those who give are doing their share as truly 
as those who go to the front. If the women 
and girls who were so eager to enlist will con- 
tribute the value of their weekly chocolates 
while the war lasts, they will do more for the 
cause than, with their lack of training, they 
could possibly have done at the front. 
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THE PLIGHT OF THE RAILWAYS. 


HEN the heads of six great railway 

lines called recently upon the Pres- 

ident to ask for certain financial 

concessions from the Interstate Commerce 

Commission, they asked also that the govern- 

ment be no longer hostile, but treat them with 

good will, and help them to adapt themselves 

to the conditions that public opinion and the 
law have imposed upon them. 

The request is reasonable, because public 


way companies all those rights and powers 
that have been abused or that, merely through 


fix the charges for its services; nor, with or 


It may not combine, either 
by amalgamation or by private agreement, 
with any other company that even in a small 
degree competes with it. 





Moreover, although thus restricted in the 


the number be greater than the companies 
think needful. It prescribes expensive safety 
appliances, and names penalties for neglecting 
to use them. In some cases it requires the 
companies to run trains that are unprofitable. 

From these facts it is plain that the railway 
companies are no longer dangerous to the 
public. They must obey, or pay the penalty 
—fines for the companies, and prison for those 
who are responsible for the disobedience. 
That being the case, the tide of popular feeling 
has turned. Public opinion is beginning to 
urge that those who own the roads shall have 
a fair return on their investment. Many of 
the owners are people of moderate means—men 
and women of modest income, who are small 
investors. It is by no means the plutocrats 
that own all the stocks and bonds. 

Men in a position to know say that unless 
the railways get some relief, there is not one 
line in the country that can surely be run at 
a profit. It should not be difficult to test the 
truth of the statement, for the government 
prescribes the form in which every company 
shall keep its accounts. 

To see that the companies receive justice is 
the business of the public commissions: the 
good will that they seek is for the public to 


bestow. 
¢ ©¢ 


THE QUESTION OF FARMING. 
V. Right Use of Rural Credit. 


HE advocates of a better system of rural 
T credit are often criticized as if they 

were inviting farmers to go into debt. 
That is altogether to misunderstand the whole 
movement. The question at issue is not whether 
the farmer shall borrow money or not. It is 
rather whether he shall practice his highly 
important calling in a sound and conservative 
business fashion, and whether his character 
and professional ability shall have the recogni- 
tion they deserve as substantial business assets. 
Good farming needs more than muscle and 
industry; it requires intelligence, character, 
and capital. The codperative movement abroad 
has helped to meet these needs. If a farmer 
robs his land, or plants the wrong crop, he 
lacks either intelligence or training. The codp- 
erative credit union brings the lack home to 
him, and helps to remedy the trouble. If he 
is lazy, dissipated, or untrustworthy, his credit 
suffers; he must do better, or forego the 
advantages that his neighbors enjoy. If he 
lacks capital to do his work to advantage, the 
coéperative credit union not only helps him to 
get it at reasonable rates, but may exercise a 
friendly supervision over his use of it. 

To the average American farmer that may 
seem like a very unwelcome condition to a 
loan. The man who borrows in the expecta- 
tion of buying stock for his farm wants to 
feel at liberty to change his mind, and to 
spend the money on a trip to New York if he 
chooses. Codperative credit says that that is 
bad business, which it cannot sanction. Money 
borrowed from what is in a sense the common 
fund must be productively spent. If it be 
the proceeds of a mortgage, it ought to go into 
capital account, for the purchase of land to be 
actually farmed, or for permanent improve- 
ments that will increase the productivity and 
value of the farm. If it be the proceeds of a 
short-time loan, it must be spent for some 
means necessary to the making of a crop, like 
the purchase of machinery, or payment of 
wages. In Farmers’ Bulletin 593, Prof. T. N. 
Carver, director of the United States rural 
organization service, has framed five rules for 
the right use of a loan by the farmer: 

1. Make sure that the purpose for which the 
borrowed money is to be used will produce a 
return greater than is needed to pay the debt. 

2. The contract should provide for the repay- 
ment of the debt at a time when the farmer is 
most likely to have money in hand. 

3. The time the debt is to run should bear 
a close relation to the productive life of the 
improvement for which the money is borrowed ; 
that is, a loan for the purchase of a machine 
should never be made for a longer time than 
the probable life of the machine itself. 

4. Provision should be made in the long-time 
loan for the gradual reduction of the principal. 

5. As low rates of interest as possible should 
be secured. 


not the other fair and generous? Are kindness | matter of revenue, the railway company is not | We commend this little pamphlet to ail our 


are you readier to find fault than to express | corporations and individuals, it is paying | 


appreciation ? 
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much more for its supplies. The government, | 


and courtesy always to be taken for granted permitted to apply the ordinary measures of | readers who would make their borrowing 
in small business relations among strangers, or | economy in expenditure, even if, like other | profitable instead of burdensome. 
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A man in an Ohio city has founded what he | at will, sanctions or forbids changes in the CURRENT: EVENTS 
| calls an ‘‘Appreciation League.’’ Its mem-/ pay of train hands and other employees. It | 
bers agree to ‘‘report’’ employees who are | fixes maximum hours of employment, and in | 
considerate and courteous, to emphasize the | some states requires that trains be equipped | committee’s report on the Clayton antitrust 


NGRESS.—On October 8th, the House of 
Representatives adopted the conference 


it amounts to to-day, and what is the chance | amiable things that people do, to watch more | with a specified number of hands, even though | bill, 244 to 54. Twenty-seven Republicans 
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and Progressives voted with the Democrats 
for the bill, which became a law on receiving 
the President’s signature. ——The Alaska coal 
leasing bill was sent back to the conference 
committee by the Senate, on the ground that 
the committee had inserted a new provision in 
the bill, instead of confining itself to reconcil- 
ing the disagreements between the two Houses. 
——The Philippine government bill and the 
war revenue bill were discussed, the former 
in the House, and the latter in the Senate. 
The war revenue bill now virtually reproduces 
the Spanish War tax, with the addition of 
levies on wines and rectified spirits. The 
Republican Senators attacked the bill very 
warmly, and demanded instead greater econo- 
mies of administration and a return to pro- 
tective duties. Southern Senators offered an 
amendment to the bill, providing in some way 
for relief for the cotton growers of the South. 
——With the same end in view, Mr. Henry 
of Texas urged the Secretary of the Treasury 
to deposit several hundred million dollars in 
Southern banks to be loaned to the cotton 
growers at a low rate of interest. Mr. McAdoo 
replied, on October 9th, that there were many 
reasons why that could not be done with 
wisdom or with entire justice to other citizens. 
& 


EXICO.—On October 10th, a military con- 

vention met at Aguascalientes to try to 
agree on some basis for the peaceful organiza- 
tion of government in Mexico. Representatives 
of Carranza, Villa, and even Zapata, were 
present. Gen. Antonio Villareal, governor of 
Nuevo Leon, waschairman. Among the plans 
that were discussed was one for a form of 
government by commission, the commission to 
include representatives of all factions. On 
October 14th, General Carranza offered his 
resignation as provisional president to the 
convention. ——Meanwhile, hostilities did not 
cease in Sonora, where the partisans of Car- 
ranza and Villa continued to fight in the neigh- 
borhood of Naco. A good many shots crossed 
the American border in the course of the battle, 
and one American soldier was killed by a 
stray bullet. A detachment of Yaqui Indians, 
attached to General Maytorena’s force, actually 
crossed the border in an attempt to outflank 
their adversaries, but they were promptly 
driven back by the United States cavalry 
stationed at Naco.—— A band of Yaqui Indians 
also attacked Agua Prieta on October 12th. —— 
On October 12th, partisans of Zapata made a 
night raid on some of the suburbs of Mexico 
City, but they were repulsed without much 
difficulty. The United States troops have 
not yet retired from Vera Cruz. The United 
States desires that the Carranza government 
shall promise to protect all refugees, and not 
to reassess any taxes or customs duties collected 
by the United States during its occupancy of 
the port. These guaran- 
tees had not been given, 
up to October 14th. 


* 


ECENT DEATHS.— 

At Sinaia, Roumania, 
on October 10th, King 
Charles I of Roumania, 
aged 75. He was child- 
less, and is succeeded by 
his nephew, Ferdinand. 
— At Rome, October 
10th, Cardinal Domenico Ferrata, Secretary 
of State to the Pope, aged 67. The Pope has 
appointed Cardinal Gasparri to succeed him. 
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THE EUROPEAN WAR 


The long-expected change in the military 
situation on the western front did not come 
through any decisive result along the battle 
line in France, but through the capture of 
Antwerp. The siege operations that the Ger- 
mans undertook about the first of October were 
pushed forward with tremendous effectiveness. 
More than two hundred great siege guns were 
brought up, and their fire was directed on the 
ring of forts that encircled the city. Antwerp 
is one of the most strongly fortified cities in 
Europe, perhaps more strongly fortified than 
any other, except Paris. A few years ago it 
would have been considered almost impregna- 
ble, and when this war opened, it was said 
that Antwerp could easily stand a six months’ 
siege. But the great sixteen -inch German 
guns laid one fort after another in ruins, and 
by October 7th were near enough to throw 
shells into the city itself. The Belgian troops, 
reinforced by some eight thousand English, 
behaved well; but with their fortifications 
destroyed, they found the city untenable, and 
in order to prevent any further destruction by 
Shell fire, prompt capitulation was made on 
October 9th. The army of defense, led by 
King Albert in person, had first marched out 
of the city and made good its escape to Ostend, 
where it joined the English troops that held 
that port. More than twenty thousand English 
and Belgian troops were forced across the 
frontier of Holland, and are interned there. 


The Germans moved at once on Ostend in| 
Superior force, and on October 15th the allies | 


abandoned the city; the Belgian government 
removed to Havre in France. All Belgium is 
now in the hands of the Germans, and their 
continued advance in force threatens the 


channel ports of France as well. ——General von 
Beseler is the military governor of Antwerp. 
It is declared that a military indemnity of 
$100, 000,000 is to be levied on the city. 

The capture of Antwerp is a matter of 
great importance. In the first place, it will 
release a considerable number of German sol- 
diers for duty on the battle line; next, it will 
deliver the German army from any fear of a 
flank attack on its communications, and enable 
it to present an intrenched front to the allies, all 
the way from the North Sea to the V osges Moun- 
tains. Finally, it places in Germany’s hands 
one of the great ports of the world, which can 
be used as an aviation base against London, 
only 180 miles away. Under other circum- 
stances, it may also become a great naval base 
for hostile operations, but so long as the Eng- 
lish fleet holds the North Sea, German ships 
cannot get to Antwerp. 

Nor could they do so without violating the 
neutrality of Holland, for, although Antwerp is 
in Belgium, the mouth of the Scheldt River, on 
which it stands, is in 
Holland. It may be 
difficult for Holland 
to remain neutral 
much longer. If Ger- 
many should under- 
take to make any 
military use of the 


") 


would either have to 
forbid it at the cost 
of war with Ger- 
many, or permit it at 
the cost of war with 
England. 

It is almost certain 
that Germany will 
now direct more ac- 
tive hostility against 
England. It is England that she regards as 
| her most dangerous enemy, and it is England 
that she is most anxious to humble. A few 
weeks will disclose the means that she intends 
to use; a great raid by airships is the most 
obvious possibility. 

There was little activity along the battle line 
in France, except in the neighborhood of Lille 
and Arras, where the cavalry of the Germans 
and allies were in constant touch. On October 
12th, the Germans occupied Lille. The French 
reported the repulse of a German offensive 





ANTWERP CATHEDRAL 


both sides seem to feel that the position is a 
stalemate, in which neither army is strong 
enough to dislodge the other from its defensive 
positions. The battle line has now almost, or 
| quite, reached up to the sea at Ostend, and it is 
| impossible for either army to turn the other’s 
flank in that direction. 

On October 11th and 12th, German aviators 
flew over Paris, and dropped a number of 
bombs into the city. A few persons were 
killed, and one of the bombs set fire to the 
cathedral of Notre Dame. 

From the eastern battle line, also, the Ger- 
mans and their Austrian allies have favorable 
news.. The siege of Przemysl, which the 
Russians have represented as all but success- 
ful, has been abandoned. Our news from 
this region is so confused and so inadequate 
that it is not clear whether a reinforced Aus- 
tro-German army, moving from Cracow, 
obliged the Russians to give up their advanced 
lines at Tarnow and to withdraw from Przem- 
ysl, or whether the German invasion of 
Russian Poland made it necessary for the 
Russian army to fall back, in order to protect 
its flank. On the whole, the second seems 
the more likely, for the Germans declared that 
their troops had already reached the Vistula 
at Ivangorod; if that is true, they are already 
southeast of Warsaw, and dangerously near 
the communications of the Russian army 
in Galicia. At all events, there seems to be 
no danger of a Russian invasion of Silesia for 
the present, and the great battle of the cam- 
paign seems more likely to be in Russian than 
in Austrian territory. A Russian army has 
entered Bukowina, a province of Austria- 
Hungary southeast of Galicia. 

The Montenegrins assert that they beat an 
Austrian army on October 7th at Kalenovitch, 
in Bosnia. Sarajevo still holds out, however, 
and the Austrians are still bombarding Bel- 
grade intermittently. 

The act of Turkey in closing the Darda- 
nelles has caused irritation in Russia, and it 
is reported that along the Turko- Persian 
frontier there have been fights between Cos- 
sacks and Turkish troops. 

On October 13th, news came from Cape Town 
that one of the four commandos sent against 
German Southwest Africa had gone over to 
the Germans. A Boer officer named Maritz 
was its commander. Martial law was pro- 
claimed throughout South Africa. 

The siege of Tsing-tao continued; the Jap- 
anese declared that their lines were drawn 
tighter, and that the bombardment of the forts 
was having effect. 

On the sea, there were two submarine exploits 
to record. On October 7th, a British craft ran 
into the mouth of the Ems, and there sunk a 
| German torpedo-boat destroyer; on October 
| 11th, a German submarine sunk the Russian 
| cruiser Pallada in the Baltic Sea. The entire 
crew of 568 men was lost. 








Scheldt, Holland 


movement at Lassigny, near St. Quentin, but- 














The Winning 
Class Car 


For several years, among leading designers, a new- 
type car has been rapidly evolving. It came in re- 
sponse to motorists’ demands. It began with the trend 
toward Sixes. The aim was to remedy crudities and 
to end all over-tax. 

That meant light weight. It meant economy of 
fuel. It meant artistic lines, ideal equipment. And it 
meant a reduction in quality prices. Most late-year 
efforts among high-grade designers have been bent in 
those directions. 


Howard E. Coffin Started in 1910 


Four years ago, Howard E. Coffin, the great Hud- 
son designer, began to develop this Hudson Six-40 as 
the ideal coming type. During all those years he has 
had working with him 47 other engineers. 

Part by part, detail by detail, they worked out their 
final refinements. Now this Hudson Six-40 for 1915 
shows their finished conception of the new-day car. 

They have saved about 1000 pounds in weight, by 
better materials and better designing. They have saved 
about 30 per cent:in fuel by a new-type, small-bore 
motor. They have devised and adopted countless new 
attractions in beauty and comfort, in equipment and 
convenience. Their car of today represents the last 
word in modern motor car engineering. 

Last year, by efficiency, they brought the price down 
to $1750. That broke every record on a quality car. 
This year, with a trebled output, they brought it to 
$1550. Now, at this price, which once denoted a low- 
grade car, you can buy this prince of class cars. 


$3,875,000 Last Month 


Note what a welcome men have accorded this mas- 
terpiece of Howard E. Coffin. 

In June, when our first-year Six-40 was all sold out, 
we had 3000 unfilled orders. On August 1, 30 days 
after the new model appeared, we had 4000 buyers 
waiting. Yet our output had been trebled. 

In September, motorists paid for this Hudson Six-40 
$3,875,000. We built five times as many cars as in 
September a year ago. Yet we could not keep up with 
orders. Now this model outsells any car in the world 
with a price above $1200. 

Thus the Hudson Six-40 has become the leader 
among all the new-type class cars. Theverdict of buyers, 
as shown by sales, is that no rival compares with it. 
Men waited weeks for this model when other cars 
were plentiful. It has multiplied Hudson popularity 
five-fold inside of a single year. 

Go see this car now. Next year’s models of all 
makes are out now, and this is the time to choose. 
Get your new car for fall driving; for the best motoring 
months of the year. Your dealer will see that you get 
prompt delivery, if we have to ship by express. 

Phaeton, with two extra disappearing seats, $1550 
f. o. b. Detroit. Canadian price, $2100 f. o. b. Detroit, 
duty paid. Hudson dealers are everywhere. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO. 


8354 JEFFERSON AVE., DETROIT, MICH. 
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Gre MOTHER HEART 
uy Howard CKegies 3 


ORN by long hours of toil and child-care, 
She lay, asleep. Her trouble-furrowed brow 
At last was calm. No trace of woe was there; 
From restlessness she’d freed herself, somehow. 
The intonation made by shunted cars 
At Elevated switches, shook the walls. 
The ribald songs of men at rowdy bars 
Were echoed and reéchoed through the halls. 
The noisy clang of the police patrol, 
The hoarse horn hoots of spectral harbor boats, 
Did not disturb the peace that held her soul. 
Deaf-eared was she to all discordant notes. 


The shrill voice of the midnight paper boy, 

The chureh clock, striking twelve, in vibrant 

dome, 

Met failure if their wish was to annoy 

The strength-spent sleeper, in her humble home. 
Quite undisturbed she slumbered on and on; 

The night grew old, the noises did not die; 
Amid the clangor of approaching dawn 

An infant breathed a faint, but troubled sigh. 
Whereat the woman rose and softly crept 

Across the room. There, in the gloom, unseen, 
She lingered where her dimpled baby slept, 

To know just what that little sigh could mean! 


® ¢ 


TO HIM THAT HATH. 


37 TN the biography of Charles 
| Darwin, we read of his youth- 
ful appreciation of both music 
and poetry. Then for many 
years he was so much engrossed 
in his scientific work that he forgot 
everything else. At the last of 
his life, he desired once more to enjoy the 
music and poetry in which he had formerly 
taken pleasure; but what before had been in- 
spiring music, now was only irritating noise. 
The poétry that had once uplifted him, now 
bored him so much that he could not keep his 
mind on what he was trying to read. Music 
and poetry meant nothing to him. 

Other tragic instances of the same kind of 
loss are frequently seen. There are many in 
the world who once found comfort and strength 
and inspiration in religion. For one reason 
or another, they neglected to cultivate that 
side of their nature. Years afterward they 
turned once more to religion for the things 
they had once gained from it—but in vain. 
Neither comfort nor strength came. There- 
upon they dismissed the consideration of 
religion from their minds. They had satisfied 
themselves of its unreality. There are thou- 
sands in America to-day in that state of mind. 





Suppose that in his later years, Darwin had | 
addressed himself to the task of proving that | 


music and poetry were nothing more than 
illusions without objective reality—because of 
his inability to lay hold on that reality? Not 
many would have been impressed or con- 
vinced, because most of us would know that 
he failed to appreciate music only because 
his own musical capacity was lacking. The 
ease is the same with the more unhappy man 
who sees nothing in religion, and who denies 
its truth; the root of the difficulty is not in 
religion; it is in the atrophy of the man’s 
capacity to lay hold on the reality of religion. 
To him that hath exercised that capacity shall 
be given, and he shall have abundance—but 
from him that hath not exercised that capacity 
shall be taken even that which he hath. 


* © 


GETTING A NEW POINT OF VIEW. 


HE man who came home from 
f% Liverpool in the steerage was 

glad to get home; but he was 
very angry. Always before he had 
made his voyages in the first cabin. 
This time, in August, he came any 
way he could. He and his party, all 
well-to-do people, got a chance to 
get away in the steerage of an American steamer, 
and took it, along with several hundred other 
people of their sort, ladies and gentlemen, chil- 
dren and elderly people. 

It happens that the steamer is about twenty 
years old, and not up to the latest styles in steam- 
ships, but these people thought when they sailed 
that above all things they wanted to be on an Amer- 
ican ship. They paid about twenty-five dollars 
apiece, which, of course, is very little for a voyage 
of seven or eight days. They could not expect 
much luxury of travel for twenty-five dollars. 
They were crowded, they were fed what the man 
called “swill.”’ For some unexplained reason, 
money, of which they had plenty, could not buy 
them anything better. But they all lived through 
it,—fortunately the voyage was smooth,—and got 
ashore. 

The man complained of the wretched steerage 
of that ship—of the rats, the primitive toilet ar- 
rangements, the bad bunks, and the “swill”’; but 
the thing that had made him most angry was that 
he had been treated like a steerage passenger. 
All the steerage passengers — doctors, lawyers, 
bankers, editors, rich men, poor men, beggar men, 
and others—had had to wear the steerage badge, 
and to keep to the steerage. And they could get 
nothing except what was provided for the steerage, 
including steerage treatment. They could not get 
to the officers of the ship. They were made to 
feel that their comfort was of very slight concern 
to anyone in charge of the ship. Some of them 
who tried to get gold pieces changed and who 





were contemptuously refused that accommodation | 


came back to their companions white with anger. 


They were high-class people, and for a week they 
had been treated as low-class people. It was that 
that had made them angry. They did not like 
to be treated as steerage passengers were treated 
on that ship. 

But in spite of being so angry, the man who came 
home said that his voyage had been invaluable to 
him. He is an editor, and it is his business to 
know how life is conducted. He learned, he said, 
on that voyage, what the lowly have to bear. It 
taught him to be a better democrat than he had 
ever been. He would never carp again at labor 
leaders, no matter how fantastic their behavior 
might seem to him; he would never speak rudely 
again of any kind of social agitator. Their theo- 
ries might be wrong—probably they were; but he 
knew now the disease they were trying to cure. 
He had had it himself for a week, and knew that 
it is a bad disease, and he had learned to feel 
sympathy for anyone who was trying to cure it. 


* 
OFF THE BOWSPRIT. 


HILE reeving a new pair of lee jib sheets 
W on board a small schooner, the author of 

“My Vagabondage,” then a lad of four- 
teen, dropped headlong into the seething foam 
about the bows. The next moment he was jerked 
to the surface, dragged along through the water 
for the space of thirty seconds, and left gasping. 


Two parts of a patent link had separated. I had 
instinctively grasped, as I fell, the end of the stay 
that led from the topmast head through the iron 
loop at the outer end of the bowsprit. My uncon- 
scious hold on that had brought me to the surface 
as the smack lifted her head to the swell, and 1 
still clutched it. 

Now began a game at which I had never before 
ne very time the head of the vessel dipped 

etween the e-green mud-tinged rollers, I 

grappled up the slack chain for dear life; but 
when she rose again, she tore it through my hands. 

Whenever I saw the bowsprit descending, I 
thought I might get hold of it, and clamber back 
to it. Yet that means of rescue was denied me. 
On each occasion it uplifted when only a few 
inches ay myreach. It was then that the cook 
came on deck. e came to the bow, saw me, and 
ran aft to the companionway, shouting, ‘‘Ted’s 
overboard! Ted’s overboard!” Before he could 
Say more, all hands were on deck, almost pushing 
each other aside in their eager efforts to be first. 

Little more than a second sufficed to bring the 
four to the weather bow. There the skipper seized 
a line and threw it to me; but I failed to get hold 
of it. Again he threw; and again I missed it. 
Brown clambered out on the bowsprit, and tried 
to reach me with his hand whenever the spar 
descended, but could not. 

“Let go,” roared the skipper, “and we’ll pick 
ou 4 > But I felt that to release my grasp was 
© sink at once, for my strength was almost gone. 

I dared not let go. 

“Hold on!” yelled Brown. “Get hold of my 
legs!” and he slid headfirst over the rail by the 
fore shroud, as the other two seized his ankles. 
I floated near, the chain slipped from me, I was 
just ane. rown called out, “Lower!” 

They let him down another foot. His arms and 
head came into the icy water. His clutch fastened 
on my clothes, and by one of those superhuman 
efforts that men are capable of at such times, we 
were lifted clear over the bulwarks into safety. 





POOR LOUVAIN! 


T is one of the terrible ironies of this terrible 
war that Belgium, a nation that had no con- 
ceivable interest in the quarrels of Austria and 

Servia, and no share in the rivalries and alliances 
of the great powers, should be the first and 
greatest sufferer on account of it. And in all 
Belgium, the case of Louvain is perhaps the worst. 
The destruction of the city is almost complete. 
Louvain is a very old city. Its citizens assert 
that Julius Cesar himself established a fortified 
camp there, and almost a thousand yy ago it 
was distinguished as the residence of the Dukes 
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RUINS OF LOUVAIN. 


of Brabant. It was the centre of the woolen trade 
in that region, and a very impo t place when 
Brussels was only a village. The prosperity of 
Louvain began to decrease as a result of years 
of civil strife between the nobility and the towns- 
wom The wool weavers, who called themselves 

hite Hoods, were early protestants against the 
| tgp of the aristocracy, and more than once 
| gained the upper hand. During one insur- 
rection, the embattled weavers threw thirteen 
nobles out of the windows of the town hall on to 
the spear points of the crowd beneath. But that 
exploit roused the Duke of Brabant, who inter- 
fered to such purpose that thousands of the White 
Hoods had to take refuge in Holland and England. 
These men were the founders of the woolen in- 
dustry in England, for until that time nothing 
except the coarsest of fabrics was made outside 
of Flanders and Brabant. 

The city has shrunk so far within its ancient 
walls that almost half the space that the town 
used to occupy is now given up to market gardens. 
There are no modern fortifications, and the old 
ramparts were years ago made into very attrac- 
tive promenades. 


-he gets no orders in return. 





The University of Louvain, which occupied a 
venerable building of as areades and graceful 
pillars that was originally Cloth-Workers Hall, 
was founded five hundred years ago. It is—or was | 
until last August—still a famous school, although, 
like the city, was not so great and flourishing as it 
once was. There was a time, in the sixteenth 
| century, when .it was the leading university in 
| Europe; six thousand scholars attended it, and no 
| one could hope for a public office in the Austrian 
| Netherlands—as Belgium was then called—unless 
he had a degree from Louvain. The university, 
| with all its libraries and collections, is in ashes. 
| The rector was, we are told, shot by the German 

soldiers; and the homeless ‘children of the pro- 
| fessors, many of whom are now orphans, are being 

sheltered in the English university town of Oxford. 
| The picture shows the ruins of the fine old 
church of St. Peter, which, next to the town hall, 
| was the pride of Louvain. It is — destroyed 
| and in it a number of interesting old pictures, and | 





some very fine medizval metal work. There were 
several other historic churches in the city; they 
have doubtless shared the fate of St. Peter’s. The 
Hotel de Ville, a picture of which The Compan: 
— in the September 24th number, is one of the 

nest specimens of decorated Gothic in Europe. 
That the German soldiers spared. 


AUTUMN WINDS 


By Madison Caweire 
ESS = 


HAT voices are these, 

Crying up on the hills? 
The winds of autumn 
Tossing and bowing the giant trees! 
Winds of death, 
Jubilant, acclaiming, 
Filled with imperious portent, 
Declaring, demanding; 
Bidding the world put off its raiment of gold 

and of scarlet, 
Its mantle of pride and arrogance, 
And don the garments, ashen and sear, 
Of melancholy and repentance. 








I hear their voices, sonorous and mighty ; 

In their music 

Shawms and cymbals and sackbuts vie with 
one another, 

Reeling and reverberating to the marching of 
sombre hosts. ‘ 

Giant-footed, funereal ; 

To whose sorrow the forests yield themselves, 

Rocking to and fro. 

Like mad fanatics, that toss and twirl, 

Filled with the frenzy of death, 

The god they celebrate— 

Their stormy raiment whirling about them, 

They dance, lugubrious 

In their tattered mantles of leaves, 

Intoning their hearts’ desolation. 


® © 


THE FRENCH COMMANDER IN CHIEF.) 


Te most interesting man that the European 
War has discovered is General Joffre. Of the 
German generals and their skill we had long 
heard, and the Boer War had made us acquainted 
with Sir John French and Sir Horace Smith- 
Dorrien; but Joffre was a new name, and there 
was much curiosity to see what manner of leader- 
ship he could offer the French armies. So far, he 
has justified the confidence France herself put 
in him. He has not committed the mistakes of 
MacMahon and Bazaine, but he is not, like them, 
subject to the capricious orders of an imperial 
court. He is in absolute command of the French 
armies. He reports daily to the government, but 
This interesting 
sketch of the man is taken from the Nation: 


Like William the Silent, and Grant, and von 
Moltke,—who was “silent in seven languages,”— 
General Joffre is taciturn. He is now sixty-two, 
but still in full vigor of wy A and mind. Clemen- 
ceau has ee eg ng im and the others of 
the general staff, but he has reversed his judg- 
ment since the mobilization proved how complete 
was their organization of the military resources. 

Joffre was a first-year military engineer at the 
Ecole Pol chnique, and only eighteen years of 
age when the war of 1870 broke out. He enlisted, 
and fought to the bitter end. He came out a lieu- 
tenant, and was then rem on the plans for 
the new fortifications of Paris. Marshal Mac- 

ahon, who was himself no talker, noticed his 
calm silence amid the other officers in a visit to 
one of the forts, and unexpectedly saluted him, 
“My compliments, captain!” 

So he was a captain at twenty-two, long before 
his time; and he was sent to organize the defenses 
of Pontarlier. Then he went out to build. forts in 
Tonkin; but Admiral Courbet scented the born 
commander, and set him to fighting at the head of 
the troops. 

He was kept fighting, next in Dahomey; and he 
was the first to enter ‘Timbuktu—speak ng never 
a word. He was silent in Madagascar, where he 
fortified Diego Suarez mightily. Back in France, 
he was made a professor at the Higher War School 
and became successively general of brigade, of 
division, and of a corps d’armée. He came to have 
the confidence of all as a strategist and organizer 
—and, with all the Radical hostility to the army, 
he was never reproached with reaction or not 
being faithful to the republic. When the nomina- 
tion of general in chief had to be made by the war 
council, General Pau, who lost his arm at Sedan 
— with his remaining hand to Joffre—and 

he nomination was unanimous. 

The public knows little of persons; but it knew 
that the law of three years’ compulsory service 
that has saved France was due largely to General 
Joftre’s foresight. And these three months of his 
command have made confidence in him universal. 
No nowspepet correspondent knows where Gen- 
eral in Chief Joffre and his headquarters were 
yesterday or are to-day. “Joffre’s headquarters?” 
said a military man who may have known and 
may not. “It’s a monastery!” 


* 


A QUESTION OF INHERITANCE. 
Me Odlin, half a block ahead of Mrs. Beebe 





and Mrs. Binns, on the elm-bordered main 

street of Norley village, abruptly inter- 
rupted her leisurely progress toward the meeting 
of the sewing circle at Mrs. Halloway’s, whither | 
all three ladies were bound, and bent her portly 
form over a brown baby carriage that stood just 
inside a tiny front yard. 


“T didn’t know the Barkleys had moved in yet!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Beebe, as they caught up. ‘Do 
let me have a look at Cora’s baby! Seems to me 
it’s very young to be out here in its carriage all 
alone, although it certainly does look forward for 
its age. I never shall understand these easy- 
going modern ways with babies. Suppers a big, 

uncing dog should come along and tip it over— 
or a runaway horse—or —” 

“Nonsense, Eliza!” interrupted Mrs. Odlin, inci- 
sively. ‘I take no interest in improbable accidents 
to infants; but I take a great deal in inherited 
characteristics. This child is an excellent ex- 
ample. I have never seen it before; but I should 
have known it anywhere for a Barkley. Barkle 
is written all over it. It hasn’t a single Birdwell 
trait. Really, I should think Cora’s family would 
be Sn pm 

“Well, now,” dissented Mrs. Beebe, “I can’t 
ay as he looks pure Barkley to me, Lucretia. 
His eyebrows haven’t the Barkley quirk at the 
corners, and his nose isn’t the Barkley nose at all, 
and his eyes are real Birdwell blue, like Cora’s.” 

“You never were a close observer, Eliza,’’ re- 
marked Mrs. Odlin, crisply. ‘Look .at him again, 
and you’llsee. His eyebrows have a most decided | 





quir! »—just beginning, of course,—and as to his 
She rubbed her own, reflectively a 


nose —” 


moment, and then declared with triumph, “His 
nose is still merely infantile and puttyish; but you 
can see it’s broad at the base, like his grandfather, 
Doctor Jonathan’s. I’ve heard that the young 
theological students used to refer to the doctor’s 
as ‘the Great Pyramid’—most irreverent of them, 
and in shocking taste, of course, but expressive 
—very expressive. And you certainly can’t deny 
that this child’s nose, what there is of it, is dis- 
tinctly pyramidal.” 

“But his blue eyes, Lucretia,” protested Mrs. 
Binns, coming to Mrs. Beebe’s aid, “all the Bark- 
leys have brown eyes, like Tommy Barkley’s— 
v7 dark brown, with dark lashes.” 

rs. Odlin readjusted her glasses, and stared 
challengingly at the baby, that returned the 
stare with lofty and unblinking calm. 

“His eyes,” she admitted, “are blue; but it’s 
merely young blue—that poy kitteny color that 
never lasts. They’re just as likely to be brown in 
the end.” 

“He’s a pretty pony. oer. bless his little 
heart!” said Mrs. Beebe, warmly. 

Mrs. Odlin drew a whistling breath through the 
distended nostrils of scorn. 

“It’s as well you think so, Eliza,” she conceded, 
tolerantly. “The r child isn’t likely to have 
many admirers. hatever the Barkleys have to 
boast of, as a family,—not that they’ve much, in 
most people’s opinion,—it isn’t wonety And 
Tommy —” she glared at the baby as if he might 
be expected to resent the aspersion — @ parent 
—‘Tommy Barkley is certainly as homely as a 
hedge fence.” 

Just then two or three other ladies came up, 
and Mrs. Odlin, with a flourish of temporary pro- 

rietorship, invited their attention to the object of 

iseussion. 

“Cora Barkley’s baby,’ she informed them. 
“Unfortunately, no resemblance to his mother. 
Cora never did have any force of character, but 
she is a pretty enough creature, and it’s a pity 
she couldn’t have at least transmitted her looks 
to her offspring.” 

“Why, I think he’s a dear!” cried the youngest 
of the newcomers, indignantly, “‘and he’s going to 
be the very image of his mother!” 

“He’s a gg agreed another, “and he has 
Cora’s coloring, but I’m inclined to think he fea- 
tures the Barkley side of the house most.” 

Mrs. Odlin’s whistling snort ope = another 

roclamation, but Mrs. Beebe diplomatically 

eaded her off by addressing the baby directly. 

“‘Oo’s a itty tweetie-weetie, isn’t 00?’ she cooed 
ingratiatingly. “Oo’s 00 papa’s sonny-boy and 
mamma’s precious cherub, ess, 00 is!” 

“‘Mine Yohnnie, he ban too schmall yet for tank 
de ladies,” said a shy voice, sweetly, behind the 
group; and as they turned, Anna, the married 
sister of Mrs. Barkley’s Finnish maid | 
resumed the handles of the baby carriage an 
wheeled the gurgling ‘‘ Yohnnie” away. There 
was a dazed =. a titter, a giggle a burst of 
laughter. But Mrs. Odlin, with jead erect and 
steps of markedly accentuated dignity, was 
already leading the belated procession on its way 
to the sewing circle. 


* 


WHY DO NOT BROOK FISH GET 
CARRIED OUT TO DEEP WATERS? 


F you watch a school of minnows in some stream 
| that has a strong and swift current, you will see 
that they always head upstream. The reason 
is plain. Only by constantly swimming against 
the-current can the brook fish remain a brook fish, 
and not finally be carried out to sea, as the brook 
emptiés into a river, and the river empties into 
the ocean. But we cannot suppose that the brook 
fish knows that this will happen if it weakly allows 
the stream to carry it along. The young minnow 
is born with the instinct to resist the flow of the 
brook. 


The most natural supposition would be that the 
instinct amounts to a a | to push against the 
pressure of the water; but experiments have 
shown that it is not the sense of touch, but the 
sense of sight that plays the important part. The 
instinct of the brook fish is not to swim against 
the current, but to keep near the same “‘scenery” 
on the banks or bottom of the stream. 

The experiments that proved this were per- 
formed some years ago by Prof. E. P. Lyon. He 
put some little fish into a bottle filled with water, 
and corked the bottle, which he then placed in an 

uarium, whose sides had seaweed upon them. 
en he moved the bottle along by the wall, all 
the fish crowded to the hinder end of the bottle. 
Of course, there was no current in the bottle. The 
fish were® trying to — alongside that part of 
the seaweed-covered wall that was opposite them 
before the bottle was moved. 

In another experiment, the professor reversed 
the conditions. He made a wooden box with wire 
netting at each end. Its bottom he covered with 
sand and its inner sides with seaweed. Then he 
put the fish into this box, and placed it ina stream. 
As long as the box was kept still, the fish headed 
against the current, but as soon as the box was 
allowed to float away in the stream, the fish 
inside it swam in any direction. While the box 
was still, the fish, unless they made head against 
the stream, were carried along past their land- 
marks on the sides and bottom of the box. But 
when the box floated along with them, they car- 
ried their landmarks with them, and so they 
—_ no opposition to being swept along by the 
stream. 





* © 


MR. PEASLEE’S RETORT. 


T= pretty little waitress in the hotel in Dil- 
mouth was very prompt and efficient—as if 
to atone for the cuisine of the hotel, which 
was frankly bad. She was perhaps inclined to 
be a little pert at times, but that may have been 
merely her means of defense against the com- 
plaints of the patrons about the quality of the food 
and drink. 


So when Mr. Peaslee asked for his fourth cup 
of coffee, she brought it speedily. As he thought- 
fully stirred the weak, yellowish solution, the 
waitress remarked: 

“You seem to be fond of coffee.” 

Mr. Peaslee, nothing abashed, smiled upon her 


nignly. 

“I be fond of coffee,” he admitted, placidly. 
“My! Ain’t you quick to notice things! Tin 
dretful fond of it. If I wa’n’t,” he concluded, 
slowly, while his pleasant old face lighted whim- 
sically, “I don’t believe I’d drink so much water 
for the sake of getting a little coffee.” 


* © 


THE NECESSITY OF WORKS. 


r [ Saturday Journal tells us that Rev. 
Father O’Leary was off to catch the Dublin 
express, and that on the way to the station 

he ran into his bishop. 


“Well, what’s the hurry, 0’ Lea 

“Sure, it’s the Dublin express 
lordship.” 

The bishop pulled out his gold watch. 

“Well, there are seven minutes yet. Let us walk 
together and both catch it.” 

hey arrived at the station just in time to see the 

train steaming out. 

“Do you know, I had the greatest faith in that 
watch, O’Leary,” said the bishop. 

“Ah, my lord, what is faith without good 
works?” replied the angry O’ Leary. 


2?” said he. 
’m after, your 









+ Bold SandyMcMerry <7 
Bold Sandy McMerry, a Scotsman, you know, 
Was a piper of talent and fame; 
The pipes he was ever quite willing to blow; 
His skill was so great, he was anxious to show 
Just how the real skirl of the piper should go; 
But his tune was forever the same! 


** The Campbells Are Coming ’’ was all he could 
play, 
But he played it remarkably well; 
He played it by night and he played it by day, 
And critical folk went so far as to say 
That, done in his highly professional way, 
The performance was hard to excel. 


THE HAPPY - 


THE BAGPIPES 


By D K.Stevens 


DRAWINGS BY K. M. DALAND 


At last came a time,—’twas the day of the Fair, — 
When he played till they thought he would 
drop; 
From morning to night, to his spirited air, 
The Campbells were coming all over the Square, 
Till the people were driven, at last, to despair; 
But they couldn’t persuade him to stop. 


It was midnight, at least, when he marched up the 
road, 
And a very good time he had had; 
He never ceased playing his classical ode 
Till he entered the door of his humble abode; 
Then his pipes in their regular place he bestowed— 
But they kept right on playing like mad! 
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‘> TheDayoftheFair ~~ 


Now you can imagine poor Sandy’s dismay, 
For it frightened him totally dumb; 

The torrent of sound he attempted to stay 

By treating it every conceivable way; 

But the drone and the chanter continued to play, 
And the Campbells continued to come. 


To quickly escape this embarrassing plight 
Was the piper’s immediate aim; 

So finally, such was his terrible fright, 

He threw the pipes out to the listening night, 

In a manner which none would consider polite — 
But they cheerfully played just the same. 


The Chief of Police, with a manner severe, 
Then appeared in his uniform blue. 
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**These pipes,’’ he remarked, ‘‘we continue to hear 

Until they become an offense to the ear.’’ 

**Arrest them! ’’ cried Sandy; ‘‘a brilliant idea— 
For it’s more than I’m able to do!” 

So the Chief took a warrant right out of his coat, 
And arrested the pipes, all alone; 

’Twas his duty, the peace of the town to promote. 

What followed thereafter is worthy of note, 
For the bag swooned away with a groan. 


*Twas a lesson to Sandy, for now he can play— 
And his style admiration compels — 
**The Blue Bells of Scotland,” ‘‘The Wind O’er 
the Brae,” 
But never ‘‘ The Campbells Are Coming,” they say, 
Which pleases the Happy-Go- Wells. 
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TheChief of Police arrests the Pipes 








JACK-O-LANTERN. 
BY ANNA CHANDLER AYER. 


The man in the moon looked down on the field, 
Where the golden pumpkin lay ; 
He winked at him, and he blinked at him, 
In the funniest kind of way. 
But on Halloween, when the moon looked down 
From the sky, through the shadows dim, 
The pumpkin fat, on a gatepost sat, 
And saucily laughed at him. 


DRAWN BY JEAN ARMINGTON 





MRS. BED’S PARTY. 
BY HELEN M. SMITH. 


; ME, children, put away your play- 
things. It;is time to get ready for the 
party.’’ 

Dotty pouted just a little, but Bobby put his 
Soldiers away at once; their mother always 
made Mrs. Bed’s parties seem very attractive. 

‘‘What shall I wear to-night?’ That was 
always Dotty’s first question. 

‘‘You may wear the pretty white gown 
that I have just finished,’’ answered her 
mother, with a smile. ‘‘It has a round neck 
and elbow sleeves; it is trimmed with fine lace, 
and blue ribbon is tied into bows on the shoul- 
ders. The dress trails on the floor.” 

Dotty. clapped her hands. ‘‘Who will be 











at the party, mother?’’ asked Bobby. It 
was always the same people at every party, 
but the children were never tired of hear- 
ing their mother name the guests. 

‘*Well, Mrs. Mattress will be there. She 
always helps Mrs. Bed make her guests happy 
and contented. As she is of a retiring nature, 
very little will be seen of her, but her presence 
will be felt; then Mr. and Mrs. Sheet, who 
are always restful, will help receive; the Misses 
Pillow will come with their cousin, Mr. Bolster ; 
the Misses Blanket will be there to-night—one 
of them has been away during the summer. 
As they are twins, you will not know one 
from the other, but you will not care; both 
are agreeable. - 

‘*Mr. Spread will be there early in the eve- 
ning, but before the party begins he usually 
goes away with Mr. Footboard. It is the same 
way with Miss Counterpane. She helps during 
the day, but she never stays to the party ; little 
girls like Dotty Dimple stay till the break of 
day.’ 

Dotty took her little candle, and Bobby held 
her trailing white gown, and joyously they 
followed their mother up the broad stairs to 
Mrs. Bed’s party. 


® © 


WHEN THE STORM CAME. 
BY LAURA TILDEN KENT. 


HE sky was growing cloudy and dark in 
T the early afternoon, and the little black 

and white cow knew that a storm was 
coming. It made her feel restless, and she 
walked nervously round and round the pen 
where her calf was shut away from her. 
‘*Try to get out! Come with me!’’ she seemed 
to be saying. ‘‘Hurry! A storm is near!’’ 

Finding that her calf could not take her 
advice, ‘‘ Bossie’’ walked away from the pen. 
Soon she went trotting down the road. 

Mary and Ted had been watching the cow 
for a long while. ‘‘I’m afraid that Bossie is 
going to run off,’’ they said. 

‘*Yes,’’ said their mother, ‘‘every winter 
these mountain cattle go down into the valley 
where it is warm. Their instinct tells them 
when to go, and Bossie thinks that now is the 
time. ’’ 

‘*She won’t leave little Spot,’’ said Mary. 


When their mother had given her permission, 
the children went out into the chilly air. 


But Bossie would not be driven back. The 
faster Mary and Ted hurried after her, the 


DRAWN BY F. M. HERRICK 


AN EARLY INVENTOR. 


The witch who chased cobwebs has lived not in vain: 
*Twas she who invented the first aéroplane. 


faster she trotted; with her head bent forward, 
she ran straight on down the stage road at a 
rapid rate. 

After a time Mary and her brother left the 
road, and ran through the bushes; they tried 
to pass Bossie and to come back into the road 
ahead of her. But Bossie, watching them 
from the corner of her eye, turned from the 


road herself, and trotted up to three cows that | 
were walking about uneasily under a big pine | 
tree. When Bossie came up, they all ran off | 


| together. 


The cows no longer kept to the road, and | 


| so the children ran out into the woods ana 
| tried again to get ahead of her. They had a 





at the clouds! There’s a storm coming and 
we must hurry back as fast as we can!’’ 

The sky was gray, and it was growing 
| quite dark in the woods. Sometimes a snow- 
flake came drifting down through the 
frosty air. 

‘*Yes, we must hurry!’’ said Ted. 

The children turned and began to 
run back along the way they had 
come; but they soon grew frightened. 
They could not find the road. 

**It ought to be here!’’ faltered Ted. 

It was getting darker all the time, 
and the stray snowflakes came down 
thicker and thicker. All the little 
pine thickets, the great heaps of 
rocks, and the stunted oak bushes 
looked alike. 

‘*We are lost!’’ said Ted, at last. 

‘* We—we must find the road!’’ 
quavered Mary. 

They went on, running when they 
could, walking when they were too 
tired to run, growing more and more 
frightened as the darkness came on. 
Suddenly they heard a sound! A 
heavy wagon was stuck in an icy 
hollow on the stage road, and the 
driver and his helper were cracking 
their great whips and shouting to their 
six balking mules. 

Ted and Mary did not quite realize 
what was happening, but they heard 
human voices a long way off, and 
they felt better. 

‘*We’re lost! We’re lost!’’ they 
called as loudly as they could. 

A voice answered them: ‘‘Where 
are you?’’ and with the voice there came the 
sound of hurried steps. 

‘*Here!’’ they cried together. 
| Mary and Ted hurried on, and presently 
| they met their father, crashing along through 
| the bushes. 

A few minutes later they had climbed a steep 
hill and were on the old and familiar wagon 
road again. 

It was almost pitch dark now, and the 
snow began to come down in whirling clouds, 
|but Ted and Mary did not care. They 
tramped wearily but happily along, each hold- 
| ing one of father’s hands, and coming nearer 
j}and nearer to home, a hot supper, and— 





‘I’m afraid that she will,’’ said mother, as | great chase after her over stones, and through | mother! 


she looked anxiously down the road. 


| little thickets, and round wild heaps of great 


Bossie, who had caused all the trouble, 


Spot was bawling sadly in the little corral; | rocks; but Bossie and the other cows were | must have missed her calf in the night, for the 


but Bossie trotted straight on, without looking 
back. 

‘*Let Mary and me go and drive her back, ’’ 
offered Ted. ‘‘She has not gone very far.’’ 





| always far ahead. 
‘*We may as well go home!’’ said Ted, who 
had become discouraged. 


‘*We must go home!’’ cried Mary. ‘‘Look 


|next morning she was back, huddled in the 
| snow outside the corral; and she seemed glad 
to be put into a warm barn, where she could 
| eat all the hay and bran that she wanted. 
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Play Billiards 
At Home! 


This Captivates Thousands 


Was it mother’s sly idea to 
open the home to the Bruns- 
wick “Baby Grand” Table? 
Did she aim to dismiss dull 
care from father’s brow? Or 
was it her plan-to keep the 
boys home nights? 


Both of these things have 
happened. And mother chuck- 
les suspiciously and refuses to 
be interviewed. 


Give your ownz home folks 
veal Carom and Pocket Bil- 
liards like thousands of whole- 
some families now play. Give 
your little steam “boy-ler” this 
“safety-valve” for his explosive 
energies. 


BRUNSWICK 


"BABY GRAND’ 


Carom and Pocket Billiard Tables 





Brunswick “Baby Grand” 
Pocket-Billiard Style 





A cabinet masterpiece in rich San 
Domingo mahogany. The same as 
Brunswick regulation tables, only 
in sizes adapted to the home. Not 
a toy; yet sold at factory prices on 
terms as low as 20c a day! 


Note the equipment — genuine 
Vermont slate bed, celebrated Mon- 
arch quick-acting cushions and fast 
imported billiard cloth. No other 
home billiard tables have their 
speed, accurate angles and long life. 


‘‘Baby Grand”’ sizes 3 by 6 feet, 
3% by 7, 4 by 8 Brunswick 
‘‘Grand’’ 4% by 9 feet. All fur- 
nished as a Carom, Pocket Billiard 
or Combination Carom and Pocket 
Billiard Table. Concealed cue rack 
and accessory drawer holds entire 
playing outfit. 


A Size for Every Home 
Other Brunswick Home Billiard Tables 
include ‘‘Convertible’’ Models, which can 
be changed in'a moment from full-fledged 
Billiard or Pocket-Billiard Tables to Lji- 
brary or Dining Tables, or vice versa. 


30 Days’ Trial—A Year to Pay 
Playing Outfit FREE 


We give with each Brunswick Table a 
complete playing outfit FREE — balls, 
hand-tapered cues, rack, markers, spirit 
level, cover, cue-clamps, tips, brush, chalk, 
book on ‘‘How to Play,’’ etc. 


Mail the coupon or a postal for new edi- 
tion of ‘‘Billiards—The Home Magnet,’’ a 
de luxe book that pictures these tables in ac- 
tual colors; gives easy terms, factory prices 
and details of 30-day trial offer. Send 
today and book comes by return mail. 





MAIL FOR FREE BOOK 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. 3-L, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 





Please send me free, postpaid, color-illus- 
trated book— 


' 

' 

' 

1 

1 “Billiards—The Home Magnet” 
1 

' 

1 

' 


and full information of your 30-day free trial 
offer 


NOME ciccccccccecccesevsccesvecvcceseseurcosce 





SELEERELELE 


THE GERMAN MILITARY SOCK. 


HE famous field marshal, von Moltke, once 

said that the Anglo-Saxons are a warlike 
people, but that the Germans are a military 
people. The Anglo-Saxon fights to the death 
when war comes, careless of his previous prepa- 
ration; after the war is over, he drops his arms, 
dismisses all thoughts of war from his mind, and 
returns to his civil pursuits. The German, on the 
other hand, feels in time of peace as keen an 
interest in war as he does in the midst of a con- 
flict. He takes note of his errors in one war, and 
when peace comes devotes himself to remedying 
these errors. 


A German officer who was visiting America 
spoke of the way in which his people addressed 
themselves to war problems in time of péace. 

“Here is an excellent illustration,” he said, and 
lifting his foot, he took off his shoe. From about 
his foot he then took, not the ordinary sock that 
men wear elsewhere, but a sort of napkin or hand- 
kerchief, which was carefully folded about it. 

“This,” he said, “is the German military sock. 
It is the result of years of 7! and experiment 
by the best minds, not only in the German army, 
but in German science and medicine. During the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870, when our armies 
were making forced marches round Metz and on 
to Sedan, our infantry was much impeded by sore 
feet. When it came to having a certain number 
of men at a certain point at a certain time fora 
decisive stroke, we were usually from ten to thirty 
per cent. short, because so many men had fallen 
out of the ranks from sore feet. , 

“We got Gizough the war all right, for our ene- 
mies were as badly off in that respect as we were; 
but as soon as the war was over, the government 
ordered every man in the service to turn his atten- 
tion to contriving a form of footwear that would 
be more serviceable. to the man of peace when 
suddenly called to war. It was years before the 
present sock was adopted. Thousands of dollars 
were spent in experimenting. Thousands of sol- 
diers marched in all kinds of footgear, tested 
every possible kind of sock and stocking. After 
years of trial, this form was chosen. ere are 
some of the ways in which it can be worn.” 

Thereupon the officer took the napkin, whieh 
was about eighteen or twenty inches square, made 
of cotton and linen, and folded it about his foot 
with the deftness of a Turk winding his turban 
about his head. Then, unwrapping it, he folded 
it about his foot in a different manner, and then 
in still a third way. 

“There are about thirty different ways of fold- 
ing this sock about the foot,” he said, “and during 
his three years in the wviey O the soldier is taught 
to become expert in using themall. Each manner 
of folding it has a different purpose. One will 
relieve a soreness of the heel; another, a weari- 
ness of the instep; a third will protect an irritated 
corn; and a fourth will relieve the inflamed ball 
of the foot. At the same time that the soldier is 
a these different methods of wrapping the 
sock, he also learns the anatomy of the foot, and 
o— why the different wrappings relieve the dif- 

erent foot ailments. 

“After serving his two years in the army,” 
continued the officer, “the soldier goes back to 
civil life, and becomes, let us say, a clerk at a 
desk. For ten years he doesn’t walk a mile a 
day. At the end of that time, war breaks out, and 
he is called to the colors. He goes to the depot of 
his regiment, and there finds, among his other 
accoutrements, two pairs of these military socks. 

“Next morning he starts to march with his 


-regiment. At the end of an hour, when he has 


tramped two or three miles over a country road, 
he is allowed ten minutes for rest. Now, the 
chances are that that soldier has a pair of very 
sore feet. He sits down, takes off his shoe, diag- 
noses his sore places, and, recalling his early 
training, folds his sock back on his foot so as 
to give immediate relief. en, a few minutes 
later, he falls into line, he has virtually a new 
pair of feet. And this he does just as often as 
hew foot troubles appear. 

“The tremendous advantage that an army thus 
equipped has over one that wears the old-fashioned 
sock is obvious. If ‘getting there with the most 
men first’ is the science of war, the army with the 
German sock is at least one-third more effective 
than the other.” : 


* © 


NAUGHTY THEON! 


CCORDING to a letter published in Mr. Strick- 
land Gibson’s recent volume on “Some Oxford 
Libraries,” the “hunger strike’ was known, as 
a threat, at least, in Egypt as long ago as the 
second or third century. To be sure, we may 
doubt whether any such spoiled boy as the writer of 
the threat would have displayed the misdirected 
fortitude of the modern Englishwomen, had he 
been put to the test. The Egyptian equivalent of 
fudge and taffy, or ice cream, temptingly proffered 
before he had need to tighten his belt by so much 
as a single hole would doubtless have melted his 
resolution. 


The papyrus text of this interesting epistle was 
found on the borders of the Libyan Desert, on the 
site of Oxyrhynchus. It is written in Greek, and 
reads, freely translated: 

“Theon to his father Theon: greeting. It was 
a fine thing of you not to take me with you to the 
city! If you won’t take me with you to Alexan- 
dria 1 won’t write you a letter or speak to you or 
say good bye to you; and if you go to Alexandria 
I won’t take your hand nor even greet you again. 
That is what will happen if you don’t take me. 
Mother said to Archelaus: ‘It quite upsets him to 
be left behind.’ It was oy of you to send me 
presents on the twelfth, the day you sailed. Send 
me a lyre, I implore you. If you don’t, I won’t 
eat, I won’t drink; there now!’ 

Surely, never did a teasing, trying child put a 
tantrum more plainly into black and white. 
Naughty Theon! Plainly, mamma spoiled him; 
but perhaps—just perhaps—when papa réturne 
he did not bring that lyre, and quelled any ob- 
streperous resentment on the part of his heir with 


| an Egyptian sandal, slipped off for the purpose, 


and moderately, but resolutely applied where it 
would do the most good. 
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TACT. 


‘HE stout lady struggled with difficulty into the 
railway carriage. “Ah!” she gasped. ‘That 
door might ha’ been made by ‘Old Sam.’ ” 


She paused for breath, says the Manchester 
Guardian, and then proceeded to explain: 

“You see, Old Sam was one of them chaps ’00’d 
got on. Went from a three-and-six cottage to 
a big ’ouse. But ’is missis wasn’t used to a big 
’ouse, and spent all ’er time in kitchen wi’ t’ 
servants. Old Sam didn’t like this, but ’e never 
argued wi’ women. Now, she was stout, like 
me. So he takes her away to Blackpool, and 
while they was away he’d the kitchen door built 
up narrer, so the servants could get in and out, 
but not t’ missis. That did ’er, that did.” 

***E’d what I call tact,’’ said a man opposite. 

And all sat lost in admiration of the tactfulness 
of Old Sam. 
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NATURE GSCIENCE 


GREAT FREIGHT TRAIN.—According to 

the Railway News, the Erie Railroad Com- 
pany recently tested with surprising results the 
tractive or pulling power of the new “centipede” 
locomotive engine. The engine weighs 410 tons, 
and has twenty-four driving wheels, eight of which 
are placed under the tender in order to get addi- 
tional driving power. The officials in charge of 
the test, which took place at Binghamton, New 
York, kept adding car after car of coal to the 
train, until it consisted of no less than 250 fully 
loaded steel cars, the total weight of which was 
twenty-one thousand tons. The locomotive pulled 
the train for forty miles—a feat hitherto un- 
equaled on any railway in the world. 








LECTRICITY IN WARFARE.—Few persons 

realize to what extent electricity is used in 
time of war. Asa matter of fact, it has changed 
the whole face of war. The most important of its 
uses is in sending messages. To the naval com- 
mander, the news of the movements of hostile 
vessels that come 
to him by wireless 
telegraphy may be 
all-important in pre- 
venting raids or sud- 
den attacks. To the 
land commander, the 
ability to communi- 
eate either by tele- 
graph or telephone 
with brother offi- 
cers, in various parts 
of the extended lines 
of modern battles, 
may enable him to 
keep whole bodies 
of men from being 
annihilated. In 
speed, certainty, and efficiency, no method of 
signaling can approach the various electrical 
machines that are now indispensable parts of 
every modern military and naval equipment. 
Moreover, the electric searchlight is an implement 
of equal value on ship and shore. Again, electric- 
ity performs in naval vessels almost unnumbered 
services. It lights the ships, it trains the guns, it 
controls the fire and the movement of the am- 
munition hoists. Furthermore, it propels the 
submarines, and explodes most submarine and 
subterranean mines. But on the other hand, its 
uses are not all destructive, for it helps to save 
lives as well as to destroy them. In the properly 
equipped military hospital the surgeons do not, 
as in the old days, have to probe for bullets or 
scraps of shell; the X ray reveals them almost 
instantly. 








LOR BLINDNESS.— Men who wish to 

become locomotive engineers or navigating 
officers of ships must have their eyes carefully 
examined to determine whether they are color- 
blind. Now it appears that color blindness is 
always inherited: if you do not have it in your 
family, you need not fear to face any exam- 
ination of your eyes. In a recent presidential 
address to the British A‘ssociation at Sydney, 
Australia, Prof. William Bateson declared, more- 
over, that a man always inherits color blind- 
ness through his mother—never through his 
father. There seems to be no instance in which a 
color-blind father has transmitted his defect to 
his children—unless the mother was also a trans- 
mitter. The mother herself need not be color- 
blind, but she must have inherited the power of 
transmitting this defect from some ancestor. 
Some, probably all, of the daughters of a color- 
blind mother inherit the power of transmitting 
the defect, although they themselves may not be 
color-blind; and, as a rule, they transmit it to 
about one-half of their offspring of both sexes. 
The sons who inherit color blindness do not 
transmit the defect; it is the inheriting daughters 
that become the transmitters to the next gen- 
eration. a 

UN SILENCERS IN WAR.—Hiram P. 

Maxim, the inventor of the Maxim gun 
silencer, expects that the present war will demon- 
strate the military advantages of his invention, 
just as the British battle with the dervishes at 
Khartum demonstrated the value of his father’s 
machine gun. According to the World’s Work, 
the Maxim gun silencer so muffies the noise of 


firing that the com- 
cers can be heard 
more distinctly, and 
thus enables them better to control tie firing. 
The soldier, too, suffers less from nervous strain 
and consequent fatigue. The silencer not only 
muffies the noise, but also reduces the recoil to a 
gentle push, instead of a sharp blow. “The sol- 
dier,” Says the World’s Work, “no longer flinches 
instinctively as he pulls the trigger. That is con- 
ducive to better marksmanship, and, by abolishing 
nervous strain, the soldier is less liable to yield to 
panic. The diminution of the noise of the report 
increases the enemy’s difficulty in locating the 
firing line. The difficulty is still further increased 
by the fact that the flash is absolutely annulled in 
the dark.” fz 
UBBER FOAM.—A Frenchman has devised a 
new form of rubber that seems likely to be 
useful in many unexpected ways. According toa 
writer in the Scientific American, the new sub- 
Stance is India rubber, through the mass of which 
minute bubbles of gas have been distributed in 
great numbers. The mass looks like a sponge, 
but the holes in it do not run into each other as 
the holes in sponges do. The French call the 
new material “‘caoutchouc mousse’’; that is to 
Say, rubber foam. To make this foam, workmen 
inclose rubber that is in pasty stage of vulcan- 
ization in a steel tube together with nitrogen at 
the enormous pressure of from three thousand to 
four thousand atmospheres. In the tube, the com- 
pressed gas dissolves in the semiliquid rubber. 
When the workmen open the tube, the rubber 


at once expands to four or five times its former 
volume, and then, solidifying, imprisons myriads 
of tiny gas bubbles. The foam is said to be as 
flexible as rubber and as compressible as a gas. In 
the form of a solid ring, it makes a puncture-proof 
substitute for the air tube of- automobile and 
bicycle tires. Its lightness makes it an excellent 
material for life preservers. It is one of the best 
materials known for preventing the escape of heat. 
The French are using it to line refrigerators, and 
to insulate tanks and bottles in which liquids are 
to be kept hot or cold for a long period. 


HE FERTILIZING RAIN.—rrobably few 

students of agriculture realize the fertilizing 
qualities of tropical rains. In the Annales de Gé- 
ographie, Mons. Guillaume Capus, who has chemi- 
cally studied the effects of rainy weather in French 
Indo-China, says that lightning produces large 
amounts of nitric acid. In the thirteen districts 
of the Tonkin delta of Indo-China, where thunder- 
storms are frequent, Monsieur Capus asserts that 
the lightning annually produces an amount of 
atmospheric nitrogen equivalent to 181,390 tons 
of nitrate of soda, or 137,510 tons of sulphate of 
ammonia, the value of which is nearly $20,000,000. 


URPRISING CHANGES.—A recent bulletin 

of the Bureau of American Ethnology describes 
the remarkable changes in the animal and veg- 
etable life of the regions in New Mexico and 
Arizona that were long inhabited by the Tewa 
Indians. The land was originally well grassed, 
and, supported a great variety of game; but when 
the white man came with his great herds of Texan 
cattle, the grasses disappeared, many species of 
vegetation vanished, the loam was washed away 
down to the underlying stones and gravel. In the 
rubbish heaps in one pueblo of Arizona, there were 
recently found the bones of thirty-seven species 
of animals, of which not five survive to-day. 


'YPHOID AND THE SOLDIER.—Dr. William 

Osler urges the British army authorities to 
vaccinate English soldiers against typhoid fever. 
Doctor Osler says: ‘‘The work of the French army 
doctors and of British army surgeons, particularly 
in India, has shown conclusively the remarkable 
reduction in the incidence of typhoid when vacci- 
nation is thoroughly carried out. The experience 
of the American army is of special value, as the 
disease is so much more prevalent in the United 
States. The number of cases in the home army 
has fallen from 3.53 per thousand men to 0.03 in six 
years, and the death rate from 0,28 in 1909 to zero in 
1913. Inthe army at home and abroad—a strength 
of 90,646—there were, in 1913, only three cases of 
typhoid fever, and no deaths. The greatest im- 
provement has been during the three years in 
which the vaccination has been compulsory. 
What this signifies in the United States is best 
appreciated by the fact that the civil death rate 
for the year 1912 from typhoid fever was 16.5 per 
hundred thousand of the population ; and in many 
instances the garrisons are in regions in which 
the disease is very prevalent.” 


HE DEADLY SHRAPNEL.—One of the most 
destructive weapons in modern warfare is the 
shrapnel shell, which was invented many years 
ago by General Shrapnel of the British army. It 
consists of a hollow steel shell, filled with about 
250 leaden bullets, and containing a small burst- 
ing charge, just enough to split it open and release 
. the bullets at any given 
point, usually at about 
eighty yards from the 
object aimed at. The 
bullets and the frag- 
ments of the shell fly 
onward in a terrific 
shower, which often covers an area of 30 yards 
wide to 250 yards deep. By using fuses of differ- 
ent lengths, the artillery commander can explode 
his shells at any desired point. Under effective 
shrapnel fire, troops in the open suffer heavily, 
and may be almost annihilated, but if they are 
behind good cover, the bullets pass harmlessly 
overhead. Consequently, shrapnel is often used 
to reduce the fire of intrenched troops by making 
it fatal for any soldier to lift his head to take aim. 


N ELECTRICAL FARM.—Norway is fortunate 
in having many waterfalls to furnish “white 
coal,” or electric power, at very low cost. At an 
agricultural exhibition at Christiania, visitors saw 
a model farm at which electricity does much of 
the work. At night, the farmhouse, yard, stables 
and sheds are brilliant with electric lights. Electric 
stoves do all the cooking. A small motor runs 
| a coffee mill, a knife polisher, a fruit parer, a 
| Sausage mill, and a bread cutter. There is an elec- 
| tric dish washer, a clothes washer, a centrifugal 
drier, an electric mangle, and electric irons. In 
the workshop there are a lathe, a saw, a grind- 
stone, a glue heater and a soldering iron, all driven 
by electricity. In the stable, an electric motor 
runs an apparatus for rubbing down horses and 
| for shearing sheep. By way of climax, the fields 
| of the farm are fertilized with artificial manure 
made at the Norwegian electrical nitrate works. 


HE MANUFACTURE OF SALT.—The salt 

works at Carrickfergus, in Ireland, are making 
white salt from rock salt inanew way. Rock salt 
from the mine is now fed into a gas-fired furnace, 
where it melts, and runs by gravity into successive 
chambers. In two of the chambers are three-inch 
pipes, pierced with many tiny holes, through which 
powerful jets of compressed air are forced, in 
order to agitate the molten salt, and thus to make 
the slag and other impurities sink to the bottom. 
It then passes through a settling chamber, then 
to a reservoir, and finally into rotating pans, in 
which the salt, now rapidly cooling, encounters 
rakes that agitate it in such a way as to crystallize 
it in various grades and sizes, ready for the 
market. The three furnaces at Carrickfergus 
produce seventy tons of refined salt in twenty- 
four hours. The process is continuous; the salt 
is deposited in a finished state half an hour after 
it leaves the mine. 
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For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.’’ The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ado. 





To Banish Summer Fatigue 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Teaspoonful in a glass of cold water with sugar, makes 
acooling summer drink. Better than lemonade. [Adv. 
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hitherto unpublished. 
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elicious—all made 
Like These at Home in your own home, 
of ingredients you know are pure—the 60c. and 
80c. varieties at a cost to you of 16c. to 18c. 
Every girl likes to make candy—it’s fascinating 
for young folks, old folks, too. And these can- 
dies are so pure and wholesome ; experience un- 
necessary; anyone can make clelicious creams, 
nougats, orientals, bonbons, taffies, brittles 


Get Our Instruction Book 

It tells the whole secret of the confection- .» 

er's trade. Write for complete free details. 

HOME CANDY MAKERS 
305 Barr Street, Canton, Ohio 




















A long serial story by John Galsworthy, 
author of ‘‘ The Dark Flower ’’; a short 
serial by Edith Wharton, author of ‘‘The 

House of Mirth.’’ 


An animal romance by Ernest Thompson 
Seton, illustrated by the author. 
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3-in-One oiled guns shoot 
straight—never pit or lead. 


3-in-One Oil 
reaches every friction point in 
gun actions, too. Ends sticking 

and jamming. Keeps rust away. All 
dealers. 10c,25c and 50c bottles. 
Hasddy Oil Cans full of 
3-in-One, 25c. Avoid substitutes. 
Free—Sample and Use Dictionary. 
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Buy Your Stove 
at Wholesale =: 


You save $5.00 to $40.00—get a 
month’s free trial—pay cash or small 
payments. This book is the stove and 
range quality standard of America. Why 
buy at retail, from a small assortment, 
when you can buy at wholesale, direct 
from factory—with 500 styles and sizes to 
choose from? Quality, price, prompt ship- 
ment, year’s guarantee and liberal terms 
gave us our 275,000 customers. Write 
for book and prices. Ask for Catalog No. 25% 


Kalamazoo Stove Company, Migrs. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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subscription, and a Winner’s Gift for every five new subscriptions, but 
IN ADDITION we will also give twenty-five Weekly Salaries ranging from 
$10.00 to $2.00 per week, payable for one whole year. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS OF THIS WEEKLY SALARY OFFER, 
SEE THE COMPANION OF OCTOBER 22d, PAGES 566 AND 567. 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Massachusetts 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is "4 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $8.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., 
as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will be 
changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
‘he Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








COUNTER -IRRITANTS. 


COUNTER-IRRITANT is a 

remedy applied to the surface of 
the body in order to produce conges- 
tion of the blood in the part directly 
beneath the skin. That always tends 
to relieve congestion that is giving 
pain and annoyance within the body 
by drawing the blood up to the 
surface. Counter-irritants vary all the way from 
the mildest of applications, which merely redden 
the skin for a little while, up to very powerful 
substances, like croton oil, which set up a strong 
inflammatory reaction that causes a pustular 
eruption. 

The electric cautery is often used for the pur- 
pose of counter-irritation, and it is very useful, for 
the reason that in the hands of a careful physician 
it can be made to produce any desired degree of 
irritation. It can be passed over the surface of 
the skin without actually touching it; that simply 
turns the skin red, and does in a minute and with 
perfect cleanliness what a mustard plaster would 
take time and trouble toaccomplish. Ifa stronger 
effect is needed, the cautery can be permitted to 
touch the skin very quickly and lightly. But it 
should be used only by the physician, for it takes 
experience to know just exactly how to apply it in 
a given case. 

The theory and practice of counter-irritation 
ought to be understood in every household, be- 
cause pain can be relieved and many threatened 
ilmesses prevented by a simple application of the 
kind. The simplest counter-irritants are those 
called rubefacients (which means reddeners), of 
which perhaps mustard is the one best adapted to 
domestic use. The vesicants produce blisters; 
cantharides is a vesicant. The pustulants, which 
are very powerful, and used only in special cases, 
cause much inflammation, and are followed by a 
pustular eruption. 

It must be remembered, however, that there is 
no definite line between one counter-irritant and 
another. A rubefacient, for example, will raise a 
blister if it is strong enough and left on long 
enough. That is why you should temper counter- 
irritants with mercy as well as judgment. The 
delicate skin of a little child does not need pro- 
longed and powerful irritation, and people who 
are in a weak condition must not have mustard 
left on for long at a time, or sloughing of the skin 
may follow. In such cases, ten minutes is long 
enough for a single application, and it is a good 
plan to dress the skin with vaseline when you 
remove the mustard plaster. 
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AN AUGUST CHRISTMAS. 


‘*] WISH you could get away for a 

little change, Sabrina. August 
is such a trying month!” sighed Mrs. 
Bevan. 

“There’s no need to worry, Eliz- 
abeth. August isn’t bad at home— 
not taking it the way Letty and I 
do. Why, honestly, we have been 
quite looking forward to it this year, we got along 
80 well last season.” 

“Looking forward to the dog days! It’s all very 
well to put a good face on things, and accept the 
inevitable, and all that—but looking forward —” 

“Well, not to the weather part, exactly. But 
you see, with us August is the Christmas month, 
so we —”’ 

“The what, Sabrina?” 

“Christmas, Elizabeth—nice, cool, crispy, snowy, 
sparkly, lively, lovely Christmas! There, there, 
don’t look at me as if you thought I was light- 
headed, and you’d better telephone for Doctor 
Pedbury! It’s all right, Elizabeth, and I’m talking 
plain fact and sense. 

“August is a trying month. Letty and I can’t 
get away from home, as you know, so last year 
Letty had one of her bright ideas about it. When 
it’s hot, and sticky, and horrid, and you’re tired, 
and everything seems flat, stale, and unprofitable 
—don’t you know what it is you hate worst? It’s 
the routine—the same old thing—the over-and- 
over repetition of the same little round of cares 
and interests. So we eliminate them, all but the 
most absolute and simple fundamentals. You have 
to eat, even in August, but not much, nor heavy 
food, nor hot dishes. We let everything of our 








own slide, and give the month up to planning and 
working for other people. That’s as different as | 
can be—you know it is, Elizabeth! It’s a real | 
change. You know the excitement of planning | 
surprises, and the pleasure of making pretty | 
things, and the joy of achieving something that’s | 
just going to suit the taste of some one who is | 
difficult to please; why, it’s the most refreshing | 


sort of achange. And we have it just when we 
need it, and can enjoy it leisurely, instead of in a 
wild December hurry-scurry, full of worry for fear 
things won’t get finished, and last-minute agonies 
over failures and forgettings. It gives us a month 
full of satisfactions, and spares us one full of rush 
and hustle. There’s more peace and good will in 
our real Christmas, and less nerves; and we’ve 
gained a kind of summer Christmas, besides, to 
fill our hearts happily with the thought of every- 
one who belongs to us that’s dear and kind, and 
to fill our hands with the kind of work that’s 
really nothing more than play.” 

“It sounds—well, like Letty. Queer and wild, 
but not exactly foolish,” admitted Elizabeth. 
“That niece of yours is certainly full of odd 
notions.”’ 

“And good ones,” Miss Sabrina amended. 
“The present I’m making for you was her sugges- 
tion, and you’re going to like it—oh, ever so much! 
You’d never guess what’s it’s going to be; and 
I’m having such a good time making it, too!” 

“And I'll have to wait until next December to 
know what it is,” Elizabeth lamented. “I don’t 
like this August idea, after all, Sabrina. It’s 
cruel!” 
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THE AMUSING CROW. 


ROWS are invariably interesting and usually 

unpopular birds. The sharp twinkle of their 
eyes, their plumage, black as night, their astound- 
ing intelligence, have given them a prominent place 
in the myths and legends of every land. The 
London Times repeats some Of the stories that 
have grown up about them: 


In all times and countries man has regarded 
crows with superstitious awe, as birds of omen, the 
familiars of witches and evil sprites, and the con- 
fidants of deities whom they never failed to betray. 
Odin took them for his heralds and councilors, but 
could not trust them, and they blabbed the secrets 
of Valhalla. They were the scandalmongers of 
Olympus, and to their evil tongues poor Coronis 
owed her death. Indra, in wrath at their tale- 
bearing, hurled them down through all the hundred 
stages of his heaven. They would have disclosed 
to his enemies the hiding place of Mohammed in 
the rocks of Thaur, but the dove built her nest, 
and the E spun her web to hide it. No bird 
surely had nobler opportunities; and everywhere 
it — itself unworthy of its trust. 

t was satisfactorily established by the old 
writers that the crows got their blackness in pun- 
ishment for their sins. It seems to have been a 
futile punishment, for there is no living thing that 
shows in its demeanor less evidence of a repentant 
spirit. Instead of being ashamed of their black- 
ness, crows, as an Indian writer has said, “swag- 
ger in it, and pretend that they chose that exact 
shade for themselves.” 

What color crows were before they were smitten 
black is uncertain. It is a strange fact that they 
are most closely allied to the jays and magpies on 
one hand, and to birds of paradise on the other 
so the possibilities are infinite. But the classical 
legend that they were originally white gains some 
support from the frequency with which albinos 
appear among all kinds of crows. _ . 

The voices of almost every member of the crow 
family have in their very harshness an unbirdlike 
and partly human quality that could not fail to 
impress the primitive imagination. In spite of 
the common idea that crows do nothing but caw, 
the old augurers recognized no less than sixty-five 
intonations of the raven’s voice, each with its 
special significance. From the ringing Rahk! 
rahk! rahk! rahk! of the ed crow, the 
Swedes have borrowed their fierce cheer, the finest 
battle cry possessed by any people. 

Nearly all the true crows, as well as many of 
their near relatives, will pick up more or less of 
human speech in captivity; and it is sometimes 
hard to believe that the slyness with which they 
invest their remarks, their aptness and intonation, 
are altogether accidental. 
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THE BUSINESS MAN OF THE FAMILY. 


LITTLE story told by Les Annales shows that 

Madame Strauss, the wife of Richard Strauss, 
the composer, is a woman with a keen business 
sense; it is perhaps she who has made her hus- 
band’s reputation as the shrewdest dealer among 
musicians. 


One | a young musician called on Strauss, 
and asked permission to play for him a parody on 
the famous composer’s ‘‘Salome.” Strauss granted 
the request. hen the young man had finished, 
Strauss was enthusiastic in his approval. “Very 
droll! very droll!” he cried. ‘It will be asuccess, 
a great success! I congratulate you.” 

s the young musician was on the point of 
leaving, Madame Strauss entered, and her hus- 
band at once began an enthusiastic explanation. 
“This young gentleman,” he cried, “has just com- 
posed a parody on ‘Salome’—a truly remarkable 
piece of work!” 

adame Strauss raised her eyebrows. ‘What 
terms have you made?” she asked, in a low voice. 

“Why, no terms.”’ 

“That is no way to do; demand twenty-five per 
cent. royalties!” 

And turning to the writer of the parody, Madame 
Strauss advised him, with seemingly maternal 
solicitude, to access the advantageous offer that 
the master was willing tomake him. Thus it came 
about that the parody on “Salome,” which, as 
Mr. Strauss prophesied, was very successful, is 
to-day a source of a considerable income for the 
Strausses. 
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QUITE READY FOR HIM. 


“A JOT long ago,” said a Washington lawyer, “I 
attended a trial during the course of which 
a youthful physician was summoned as a witness. 


“It was natural, of course, that counsel for the 
other side should, in cross-examination, seize the 
occasion to make certain sarcastic remarks touch- 
ing the knowledge and skill of so young a doctor. 
‘Are you,’ questioned the lawyer, ‘entirely familiar 
bi symptoms of concussion of the brain?’ 

“ “Ves, sir. 

“*Then,’ continued the lawyer, ‘I should like to 
ask your opinion of a hypot etical case. Were 
my learned friend, Mr. Reed, and myself to ban 
our heads together, should we get concussion 0 
the brain?” 

“*Mr. Reed might,’ was the disconcerting reply.” 
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ANOTHER LONG WORD. 


READER has sent us a word still longer than 

those recently printed in The Companion. 
This word, like the others, is German; no one can 
compete with the Teuton in word-joinery. 

The word is Vierwaldstatterseesalonschraub- 
endampferaktienconkurrenzgesellschaftbureau, 
and it means, office of the stock company that 
runs screw-propeller, saloon steamboats on the 
lake of the four forest cantons—in Switzerland. 


WHY SHOULD I USE 
CUTICURA SOAP? 

“There is nothing the matter with my skin, and I 
thought Cuticura soap was only for skin troubles.” 
True, it is for skin troubles, but its great mission is to 
prevent skin troubles. For more than a generation 
its delicate emollient and prophylactic properties have 
rendered it the standard for this purpose, while its 
extreme purity and refreshing fragrance give to it all 
the advantages of the best of toilet soaps at the min- 
imum of cost. It is also invaluabte in keeping the 
hands soft and white, the hair live and glossy, and the 
scalp free from dandruff and irritation. For liberal 
sample of Cuticura soap and ointment sent free with 
$2-p. Skin Book, address post-card to “Cuticura,” Dept. 
2A, Boston, Mass. (Adv. 
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THINK HARD 
IT PAYS TO THINK ABOUT FOOD. 


The unthinking life some people lead often 
causes trouble and sickness, illustrated in the 
experience of a lady over in Wisconsin. 

‘About four years ago I suffered dreadfully 
from indigestion, always having eaten whatever 
I liked, not thinking of the digestible qualities. 
This indigestion caused palpitation of the heart 
so badly I could scarcely walk up a flight of stairs 
without stopping to regain breath and strength. 

“I became alarmed and tried dieting, wore my 
clothes very loose, and used other remedies, but 
found no relief. 

“Hearing of the virtues of Grape-Nuts and 
Postum, I commenced using them in place of my 
usual breakfast of coffee, cakes or hot biscuit, and 
in one week’s time I was relieved of sour stomach 
and other ills attending indigestion. In a month’s 
time my heart was performing its functions nat- 
urally and I could climb stairs and hills and walk 
long distances. 

“IT gained ten pounds in this short time, and my 
skin became clear and I completely regained 
my health and strength. I continue to use Grape- 
Nuts and Postum for I feel that I owe my good 
health entirely to their use. 

“T like the delicious flavour of Grape-Nuts and 
by making Postum according to directions, it 
tastes similar to mild high grade coffee.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

The most perfect food in the world. Trial of 
Grape-Nuts and cream 10 days proves. “There’s 
a Reason.” 

Look in packages for the little book, ‘“‘The Road 
to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 
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It is delicious 


A well made cup of good 

fA cocoa best fulfils 
& the requirements of 
a those who wish 
a delicious and 
nourishing hot 
beverage, and 


Baker’s 
Cocoa 


Registered 
u.8. Pat.o#. Is “Good” Cocoa 
in every sense of the word, 


absolutely pure and of high 
grade. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 
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friend of the boys and girls. These colored 
cards show the ‘Adventures of the Bigger- 

Th eal funinall sorts 
of weather. Boys and girls are mailing them to 
other all overthe country and framing them 

for their rooms. You can be a member of the 
Bi, -Than-Weather Club and wear a badge if 
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Game Trails 


HIS is Mr. Roosevelt’s twenty-fourth 


incident was fresh in the author’s mind, 
and is conceded amo 
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Roosevelt’s Greatest Book 


African 


octavo volume of nearly 600 . 
Coteins 200 reproductions — S 
graphs by Kermit Roosevelt and other 

bers of the expedition, with 8 beauti- 
ful full-page illustrations in color. 





book. It was written while on his 
famous African expedition, when each 


the best of his 
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Actual size 
914 x64¢ inches. 


—the elephant, lion, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, buffalo, the giant eland—all 
these make this the greatest book of adventure, hunting experience and scien- 
tific observation combined, that has been written about Africa. Mr. Roosevelt 
says of this book, “I have put my very best into it.” 

Originally published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, and widely sold 
er copy. This special edition contains every word and 
all the illustrations of the $4.00 edition, is printed on good paper 
and beautifully bound in English linen, with cover design in 
colors and gold. The book measures 914x6¥% inches, and 


weighs nearly four pounds. 


at $4.00 


literary productions. e descriptions of 
the great African plains, the solitary rides 
that he took across the veldt, his obser- 
vations on the animal life, his descriptions 
of the tropic storms, the pen pictures of 
the native tribes, the life of the pioneers, 
and the thrill and adventure of his account 
of tracking the greatest game in the world 
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CAN GET IT 


A copy o emgage book, AFRICAN GAME TRAILS, 
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HEN the father and’ mother drove 
W away that July morning, the mother 

turned to Jane and Polly, and said, 
‘*Take good care of little Edmund.’’ But the 
fun-loving father cried, ‘‘ And if any of King 
George’s men come this way, my respects to 
His Majesty !’’ 

For Jane and Polly and the others lived in 
Connecticut in Revolution times, and for 
many months General Clinton’s men had kept 
the western settlements in terror. 

If the Conants had really believed that there 
was any danger, they would not have left 
their fourteen-year-old twin daughters and 
their three-year-old son, even though the jour- 
ney they planned was short, and they hoped 
to be back that night. For some time nothing 
had been heard of British marauders. Appre- 
hension had died down. So Father and Mother 
Conant departed, and soon afterward the hired 
men took their luncheons and went off to the 
meadow, two miles distant. 

There was bread to bake that day, and at 
about ten o’clock, after the clearing-up was 
over, Jane started to knead it. Polly sat on 
the doorstone, shelling peas. Edmund, a rosy 
little midget, played with the pods and ran in 
and out. 

All at once Polly uttered a low cry, and 
Jane saw that she was very white, and that 
her frightened eyes were fixed on the valley 
that lay below the house. Stepping quickly 
to the door, Jane could see that several horse- 
men were coming up the hilly road. By their 
appearance she knew that they must be the 
king’s men. 

Girls who were reared in those stirring times 
shared in no small degree the cares and anx- 
ieties of their parents. So it happened that 
these girls knew that Mr. Conant had recently 
received a large sum of money, and that it 
was in a great leather wallet in the old-fash- 
ioned secretary. They knew exactly in which 
one of the secret drawers the yellow wallet 
lay, and just where the key to the secretary 
was kept. 

Scarcely a moment seemed to have passed 
since Polly’s little ery, yet now the girls could 
hear the tramp of the horses’ feet and the 
jingling of spurs and swords. 

**Quick, Polly!’’ Jane commanded. ‘‘Get 
the key. I’ll hide the money somewhere. 
Let us try to act just as usual when they 
come. ”” 

With trembling fingers, Polly unlocked the 
secretary and took out the wallet, while a 
thousand impossible plans of concealment 
flashed through Jane’s mind. Suddenly an 
inspiration seized her. She poured a little 
dough into a pan, emptied the shining gold 
pieces upon it, covered them over with dough, 
and thrust the pan into the great brick oven. 

*O Jane,’’ cried Polly, her cheeks now as 
red as Jane felt her own to be, ‘‘how splendid 
of youl’? 

‘*Hush, dear!’’ Jane said. ‘‘ Put the wallet 
back, and lock the secretary, and put the key 
in the clock. Then go on shelling peas. 
Maybe they won’t stop here, after all.’’ 

But she had scarcely finished speaking when 
half a dozen soldiers rode noisily into the 
yard, and dismounted. Polly retreated from 
the door, but one of them followed her in. 

‘*Well, sweetheart, where’s your father?’’ 
he asked. 

It was Jane who answered. ‘‘He is away 
from home,’’ she replied, and went on mould- 
ing her bread. 

‘““H’m! I’m not so sure about that! Sup- 
pose you tell me, Miss Sobersides, where that 
father of yours is? Come, now!’’ He laid 
his hand on Polly’s shoulder, and she shrank 
backward. 

‘*Take your hands off my sister!’’ Jane 
cried. 

‘Bless us! The little rebels are —’’ he 
began. But another of the company, evidently 
an Officer, came in just then, and checked his 
speech. 

‘*Here, Slocum, behave yourself !’’ the new- 
comer ordered. ‘‘Go outside and keep quiet. ’’ 


The soldier saluted and withdrew. The) 


officer took off his cap and bowed very politely. 

‘*Don’t be frightened, miss,’’ he said to 
Jane. ‘‘We met your father, an hour or so 
ago, and he told us to stop and get his money 
from you. He said you knew where he kept 
it—and we are good friends, you know.’’ 

Jane confronted him bravely. ‘‘You are 
telling [an untruth,’? she answered. ‘‘My 
father would never give you his money, and I 
Shall not. ’? 

An ugly look flashed over his face, but he 
tried to be pleasant, and began to flatter and 
coax. But no reply did either Polly or Jane 
make to any of his fine speeches. 

At last, with an oath, he sprang up and 
quickly forced open the secretary. In her haste 
and confusion, Polly had failed to return the 
wallet to the secret drawer. It lay in plain 
sight; ‘and as the fellow snatched it up, out 
rolled two gold pieces that the girls had over- 
looked. 

_As the coins fell to the floor, Edmund, the 
little brother, ran to pick them up. He had 
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been entertained, rather than alarmed, by the 
visitors, and as he took the gold pieces, he 
smiled in childish confidence at the officer. 

‘*Pitty money!’’ the little fellow prattled. 
‘*More pitty money in fower!’’ 

Jane’s heart stood still. Little brother must 
have seen her when she hid the money—and 
here was the precious secret revealed! She 
prayed, oh, so earnestly, that his unlucky 
speech would pass unnoticed; but in vain. 

‘* More money in the flowers, eh?’’ the 
officer repeated, with a triumphant chuckle. 

‘*Children and fools speak the truth! You 
| See, my dears, you have had your trouble for 
| your pains in burying your father’s strong 
| box. Come, little man,’’ he added, ‘‘and 
show me the place amongst the flowers, and 
| I’ll give you a real live pony to ride on.’’ 

Forthwith he tossed the child up on his 
| Shoulder, strode into the yard, and set his men 
| to work uprooting and digging round the few 
hardy plants that satisfied the old New Eng- 
land ideal of beauty. 

Hardly comprehending at first that the officer 
had misinterpreted the child’s words, Jane 
and Polly watched eagerly from the window. 
Even yet there was danger that Edmund might 
send the robbers to the bread in the brick oven! 

But as the girls looked on, they perceived 
that all this shoveling had revived the little 
fellow’s memories of a pet rabbit that had 
died and been buried only two or three days 
before, and that he was eagerly directing the 
diggers to its grave. 

His chatter was not very intelligible; but 
the fellows were so greedy for gold, and so sure 
they were on the right track, that they worked 
away without much regard to instructions. 
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their faces and covered their mouths when, 
| with a joyous exclamation, a soldier drew 
|from the ground the stout wooden box that 
held poor bunny’s bones. 

At the same instant another soldier rode into 
the yard. ‘‘Quick! To horse!’’ he shouted. 
‘*The militia are coming !’’ 

And in another moment, off went the unwel- 
come visitors, box and all. 

Then there was great ado to comfort Edmund 
for his ‘‘brokened grave.’’ But Jane and 
Polly set him to shoveling at the upturned 
| flower beds, and by and by he forgot his grief. 
|In the meantime, they were trying to plan 
| some method of defense; for they did not doubt 
| that when the soldiers found how they had 
been fooled, they would return for vengeance. 

They had fastened the doors and barred the 
windows, and Jane had armed herself with 
her father’s long rifle, and Polly had found a 
pitchfork, when again they heard the sound 
of horses’ feet on the rocky road. 

‘* Hello, the house!’’? some one shouted. It 
was the voice of a neighbor! Jane hastened 
|to unbar the door, and, laughing and crying 

by turns, the girls poured forth their story 
to the group of townsmen who had hastily 
gathered for the defense of their homes. 

**Brave girls, Jane and Polly!’’ old Farmer 
| Hayward said. ‘‘The rascals won’t come 
back to bother ye. They don’t want to fight; 
| they only want to rob, and they won’t risk 
a tussle; but we’re goin’ to drive ’em hard 
enough to give ’em a good excuse for one. 

Come on, men!’’ 

How the farmers roared, as they galloped 
| away, at the thought of the rascals who had 
| worked so hard to find the ‘‘strong box’’ that 
|held the rabbit’s bones! Father Conant 
laughed, too, when he returned that night 
and heard the story. But there was something 
finer and sweeter than simple mirth in the 
gaze he turned upon Jane and Polly. 

**T told you we could trust our daughters, 
Esther, ’’ he said to Mother Conant. 
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A TWISTING TRIUMPH. 
M: Sherlock Holmes and the other fa- 





mous detectives of modern fiction are 
j all, we are told, adepts in unraveling 
| mysterious ciphers; so, as a matter of fact, 
| was Edgar Allan Poe, the creator of their 
famous prototype, Monsieur Dupin. It is a 
kind of skill that seems more appropriate to the 
| romancer or the detective, than to a clergyman. 
| Yet the Rev. John Wallis of Oxford is said by 
| his first biographer to have been a ‘‘famous 
mathematician and cryptogramist,’’ and it was 
| the lesser attainment that enabled him, in the 
| troublous times of Cromwell and King Charles, 
to keep on good terms with both parties. 
Royalist and Roundhead in turn employed 
him to interpret important captured documents 
and dispatches in cipher. He did so with such 
success that Cromwell never pressed too closely 
the suspicions he entertained of a Royalist 
name or so occasionally left untranslated for 


discreetly refrained from remembering their 
translator’s friendly relations with the great 


grams was his aptitude for difficult transla- 
tions and curious plays upon words. One 
famous specimen has survived for more than 





For all their fears, Jane and Polly could | 
hardly restrain their laughter. They turned | 


three centuries, and is well known to many who 
think of it merely as one of those anon us 
tongue twisters like ‘‘ Peter Piper,’’ and 
‘‘Oliver Opdyke opening oysters. ’’ | 
A French sch once claimed that his 
was richer than the English in syno- | 
nyms and derivatives. He composed a quat- 
rain on rope-making to prove it, and challenged 
Doctor Wallis to translate it literally. Some 
of our young French students may be interested 
in the original form: 


Quand un cordier, cordant, veut corder une corde 
Pour sa corde corder, trois cordons il accorde ; 
Mais si un des cordons de la corde décorde, | 
Le cordon décordant fait décorder la corde. 


Doctor Wallis, in the same metre and with 
literal accuracy, promptly translated this to: | 


When a twister atwisting will twist him a twist 

For the twisting his twist he three times doth in- | 
twist ; 

But if one of the twines of the twist do untwist 

The twine that untwisteth untwisteth the twist. 


But he did not stop there. Having equaled 
the Frenchman, he triumphantly proceeded to 
surpass him on his own ground. here were 
more linguistic feats achievable by that rope- 
maker ! 

Untwisting the twine that untwisted between 


He twirls with his twister the two in a twine; 
Then twice having twisted the twines of the twine | 





He twitcheth the twine he had twinéd in twain. 


So far so good. But it took a third quatrain 
to exhaust his ch on the same word, | 
although he confined himself to the legitimate 
inflections and variations of the same root. 


The twain that in twining before in the twine 
As twines were intwisted he now doth untwine ; 
’Twixt the twain intertwisting a twine more be- 


tween 
He twirling his twister makes a twist of the twine. 


‘*Nothing remained for the Frenchman,’’ 
declares the exultant British biographer, 
**Unless to twist him a noose of the twine, 
and hang himself !’’ 
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A FLORIDA EXPRESS. 


WENT out from Tampa about ten o’clock 
in the morning, says a commercial traveler 
in the Sunday Magazine, and in the little 
| town where I left the train that afternoon, I 
transacted my business before dark. I was 
ready before seven the next morning for a 
thirty-mile trip into the interior over a short 
‘**feed’’ line. It was highly important that I 
should return the same day before five. 


We started at seven-ten, and had been going 
pretty well for about twenty - five minutes, 
when the engine’s whistle suddenly emitted 
a series of shrieks. A few seconds ‘ater, the 
train came to a full stop with a jerk that 
hurled me from the rear door of the coach, 
where I happened to be standing at the time, 
in the aisle, a step or two from the door. 

A bit bruised, 1 picked myself up, and was 
trying to brush some of the dust from my 
clothes when the conductor entered, and by 
way of explanation made the statement: 

‘*Negro asleep on track—nearly scared to 
death. He woke up and ran, and ain’t ever 
looked back. ’’ 

This part of the track bed was laid through 
an extensive swamp; so the negro got on 
the track to avoid weeds, water, snakes, and 
alligators. 

Our interrupted journey was immediately 
resumed, and we had an choo - chooing 
another twenty-five minutes, when there were 
more shrieks from the whistle and another 
abrupt stop. Then the conductor was heard 
to say, proudly: ° 

an George! We ketched up with that 
negro |’? , 
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DO LOBSTERS SUFFER? 


UMANE people have for a long time 
H protested against the cruelty of fishermen, 

because of their custom of boiling lobsters 
and crabs slowly, instead of plunging them 
into water boiling hot, and thus ending the 
agonies of the creatures quickly. It seems, 
however, that the fishermen’s way was the 
most humane way, after all. 


The New Jersey Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals asked Mr. Joseph Sinel. 
late of the New Jersey Marine iological 
Laboratory, to test the matter by a series of 
experiments. The result showed, according to 
Mr. Sinel, that lobsters, placed in cold water. 
gradually brought to a boiling point, exhibite 
no signs of discomfort. When the water reached 
seventy degrees, they became comatose, and 
they died at about eighty degrees. On the 
contrary, lobsters placed in boiling water made 
violent efforts to escape, and did not die for 
about two minutes. 

Mr. Sinel compares the death of a lobster by 
gradual boiling, to that of a person succumbing 
to a ‘‘heat wave’’; it suffers a ual loss of 
consciousness and a painless end. 
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“Knowing” 


It’s the feeling of 
knowing that you have 
really gotten the most 
for your money in long- 
wearing pure-wool cloth, 
good style, comfortable 
fit and careful tailoring. 
That’s why we dealers 
areso enthusiastic about 
Clothcraft. 


It goes right back to 
the great pains taken at 
the factory in selecting 
fabrics and designing 
the patterns. 


The shape is really 
cut into the cloth, and 
every detail of workman- 
ship has been studied 
and perfected. 


Drop in at the store 
and try on a No. 4130 
Clothcraft Blue Serge 
Special. It expresses 
everything we can offer 
you in real value at 
$18.50. 


And while you’re at it, 
take a look at the other 
Clothcraft Fall styles in 
suits and overcoats. Re- 
member Clothcraft is 
the only guaranteed all- 
wool line at $10 to $22. 


The Clothcraft Store 


(in your tewn) 





Write to The Joseph & Feiss Co., 621 
St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, for their 
new Style Book, a sample of the all-wool 
fabric used in Clothcraft ‘*4130" and a 
personal note of introduction to the 
Clothcraft Store nearest you. 








NE of the most amusing anecdotes in 
QO Colonel Roosevelt’s autobiography is an | 

account of an incident that enlivened a | 
tedious deadlock in the New York Legislature. 
It occurred before the legislature was organized 
or had adopted any rules, and each day the 
only business was for the clerk to call the 
roll. One day a member named Brogan sud- 
denly rose, and the following dialogue ensued: 

Brogan—Misther Cler-rk! 


The Clerk—The gentleman from New York. 
Brogan—I rise to a point of order under the 


les ! 

The Clerk—There are no rules. 
Brogan—Thin I object to thim. 

The Clerk—There are no rules to object 


‘Brogan—Oh! (Nonplused, but immediately 
recovering himself.) Thin I move that they 
be amended until there ar-r-re. 








Satin Gloss 





Be Good to Your Stove 


if you would expect your stove to be good 
to you. Keep it well polished, not simply 
because it’s more beautiful, but also to 
prevent rust getting into the 
iron and filling up the pores. 


Liquid Stove Polish 


prevents rust and gives that 

thin, , brilliant, lasting lustre 

secured by no other polish. 

Screw-top Cans, 15 cents. 
Your grocer— 

The IMPROVED stove polish. 

Satin Gloss Polish Co., Portland, Me. 
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It’s the things 
‘.. we do, and say, 
and think, and 
eat, that are 
not normal that 
make the load 
of life so heavy. 

; i ” Coffee forms part 
of the load, pressing hardest on the 
nerves and liver. Drop the coffee load 
you are carrying, drink 


Old Grist Mill 
Wheat Coffee 


and see how much better you feel. If you 
doubt it, try it anyway as an experiment and 
note the effect. When you have used Old 
Grist Mill instead of coffee for a month, you 
wouldn't take up the old load for anything. 

When you get tired of other cereal 
coffees try Old Grist Mill, a satis- 
fying and healthful drink at one- 
fourth the cost. 

Boil hard five minutes. 

150 to 200 cups te the pound, 20c. 
If your grocer hasn't it, send 
25 cents for full-sized pack- 

age (1 lb.) by parcel post. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON 
Boston, Mass. 
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Your Bungalow 


Built it yet? Why not build itmow? Buy your 
building materials at wholesale, direct from the mill, 
and what you save will goa long way toward 
paying for labor. Roof your bungalow with 


Sunset Roofing 


a white asphalt roofing of as high quality as there is 
made. Weare interested in the manufacture of this 
roofing, we stand behind it, and we sell you direct 
from the factory at these wholesale prices: 


One $1.25 per roll. Two ply $1.50 per roll. 
wy Oe roll. 





ply $1.75 per 
If you are going to re-roof any building don’t do it 
until you look up Sunset Roofi ‘or shingli 


the outside of your bungalow we sell you shingles 
from our own mills from $2.25 per thousand up—a 
large saving over usual prices. 

Our beautiful hardwood floorings are inexpen- 
sive, easily laid and last forever. Send for our 


large catalog, and learn to save 25% to 50% by 
Saying building materials direct from the mills. 


WEBBER LUMBER & SUPPLY CO., 





400 Summer Street, - - Fitchburg, Mass. 






















raw onion chopped fine. 





BELL'S SEASONING 


For Nearly Fifty Years preferred by Chefs, 
Cooks and Housekeepers to flavor Dressings 
for Meat, Game, Fish and Poultry. Gass 
Insist upon BELL’ the Original. Ne 


A NICE TURKEY DRESSING. Toast 7 or 8 slices of white bread. 
Place in a deep dish, adding butter the size of an egg. Cover with hot 
water or milk to melt butter and make bread right consistency. Add one 
even eee of Bell’s Seasoning and one even teaspoon salt. 
When well mixed stir in 1 or 2 raw eggs. For goose or duck add one 














JELLIED MEATS OR FOWL, 1 pint of cold meat or fowl, 1 tea- == “ 
spoon Bell’s § ing, \ teasp salt, liquid ——e to fill pint mould. ———_ 
Add to liquid when hot, 1 tablespoon granulated 
on a base of lettuce leaves over which thin sliced lemon is placed. 

DELICIOUS HOME MADE SAUSAGE. To each pound of fresh, lean pork add one 
level tablespoon of Bell’s Poultry Seasoning and 1% even teaspoons salt. Sprinkle 
over the meat, cut fine, thoroughly mix to a stiff 


Bell’s Booklet of valuable cooking receipts of your grocer, or on receipt of postal. 
For delicious Sausage flavor as directed, either with Bell's Spiced Poultry Seasoning, 


Bell's New England Sausage Seasoning, or Bell's White Sausage Seasoning. 
MADE ONLY BY THE WILLIAM G. BELL COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


elatine. Cool and serve 


ough, then make into cakes and fry. 
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It’s easy to get up if 
wool underwear is at 
hand to take off the chilliness of the 
morning air and retain the body’s warmth. “Woolen 
clothing y tin always be wom next the body,” says the 
Vermont State Board of Health. Wear it because it’s the most health- 
ful thing you can have next your skin; because it’s the safest 
protection to your health; because it’s the most durable. Wear 


-QOockWoan,, 


TRADE MARK 


Standard 
Wool Underwear 


because it’s splendid both in material and workmanship. It is porous enough for 
ventilation and wonderfully absorbent. Indoorsit is not heating, but safeguards 
against draughts. Outdoors it pleases by its warmth without weight or bulk. 


Rockwood’s has been awarded gold medals at the 
gorkWoon,. Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, Seattle, Wash., and the 


Lewis and Clark Exposition, Portland, Ore. In natural wool, 
buff, white, scarlet, camel’s-hair and fancy colors—75c, 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.00 and $2.50 a garment. Rockwood’s 
Anti-tuberculosis Underwear is the White Plague Armor. 
Made of exceptionally fine Australian and American wool, 
under the direct supervision of a physician, it guards against 
the evils that induce and aggravate tuberculosis. 

Look for the Rockwood label in the neck and waistband. 

If your dealer can’t supply you, write tous. We'll put 


you in touch with one who can, and send you an interest- 
aeteeennel ing health booklet. 


GEO. ROCKWOOD & CO., Bennington, Vermont 
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ornamental table for lamp or books 


Warranted 
25 Years 


—And We 


Deliver Free 


This illustration shows one of our most popular 
styles. Closing the leaf of this machine lowers 
the head, and converts the machine into an 


Write to Sewing Machine Department, 









PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Only Machine in the World 


With the Wonderful 


New Automatic 
Plate-Tension 
Release 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion 
offer four high-grade styles of the popular 
New Companion Sewing Machine with 
many recent improvements, prepay all 
freight charges to any point in the United 
States, warrant each machine for 25 years, 
and sell at a very low price. How all this 
is accomplished can best be told in their 
new illustrated booklet, which is free to any 
reader of The Youth’s Companion. Tens of 
thousands of homes throughout the country 
use and recommend these machines. Ifa 
New Companion Sewing Machine has not 
been sent into your town, ask for the Special 
Introductory Price. 


“I have used your machine constantly for ‘“‘T have used my machine for twelve years. Have “If you like, I will write you a recommen- 

nineteen years, sewing for my family of five done a great deal of sewing, both heavy and light dation of your machine, as I have used 

persons. I have never paid one dollar for work. My machine has never been out of repair, the same one for over twenty years, and 

either repairs or attachments. Use this as nor has even a single attachment given out. I still have just sold it for ten dollars and am 

a testimonial if you wish. I cannot praise have a few of the needles of the first dozen given buying another of the same kind.” 

the machine high enough.” with the machine, so have only praise for your MRS. JAMES NEWCOMB, SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
MRS. KATE R. VINTEN, TOLEDO, O. machine.” MRS. J. B. NUNN, NORGE, VA. 
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